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Here-are Your 


LUCKY CARDS 


SICYCLE * ARISTOCRAT ° TALLY-HO 


Men—you’re in luck whenever you buy these 
brands. Ask the boys—they’ll tell you BEE, 
BICYCLE, ARISTOCRAT and TALLY-HO are 
tops in playing card values! 

Try ’em yourself. You'll find they keep their 
snap even after many an “all-night session.” 
They’re tough and long lasting. That’s why 
they’ve become famous the world over! 

When you need a new deck, get BEE, 
BICYCLE, ARISTOCRAT or TALLY-HO. 
You’ll know you've picked a top-notch value! 








MORE FUN WITH 
CARDS. Send for 
“Official Rules of 
Card Games— 
Hoyle Up-to- 
Date.” 253 pages 
—125 games... 
only 10¢! Write: 
U. S. Playing Card 
Co., Dept. AL12, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Gotta Use Your Head in Sending Presents to Those in the Service 
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Fer God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United States of America, to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of 
our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, Kb 
state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the 


master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity \\\ ie 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. ~ PreamBLe To THE ConsTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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ORDER THE 7947 Paster Now! 


* The American Legion, in its twenty-second year — vation. Thirty-five thousand outdoor panels are ready 
to display this 4-color, 24-sheet Poster. 


Again the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., stands ready to work with your Post 
where all may reed. in giving The American Legion’s message to Out- 
door America. Get your Post to place the order for 


with an all-time high membership, spreads its 


message on the outdoor panels of the nation 


We do believe that America #s worth defending 


and our position of leadership makes it important Posters now. 
that we continue our advocacy of a thorough, well The American Legion has approved this design. 
rounded national defense during the current hysteria. Exclusive authorization has been granted the Mor- 

The artist depicts a gigantic panorama with in- gan Lithograph Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to make 
dustry, farmlands, streams, mountains and valleys and distribute all American Legion Posters, Display 
comprising a peaceful nation which deserves preser- Cards, and Miniature Stickers carrying this design. 

------- Onder Blashe—vemirrance, PAYABLE TO THE MORGAN LITHOGRAPH CO., MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER ——— —— —- 
MORGAN LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 1941 
Please enter our order for _._ posters @ $1.00 each delivered. Check or money order for $............... enclosed. 


.....window cards @ 6c each delivered. (Minimum order 20 cards.) 
miniature stickers @ 3c each delivered. (Minimum order 50 stickers.) 


.......Post Ship posters to local poster plant owner: 


eae UY ee ee 
i a a SR. SP OE ee a ae 


~ Post Adjutant or Commander _ : Approval of Local Poster Plant Owner 
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Richard Ward, 
of 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., says: 


Perrin G. Somers, 
theatrical producer, of 
3925 Third Ave., San 
Diego, Cal., whose 

_ hobby is miniature 
railroading, scys: 


— 


“Folks around here 
really know good 
bourbon. | guess my 
friends have tried ‘em 
all but they agree with 
me that money can't 
buy a richer, smoother 
bourbon than TEN 
Hicu!” 


ave en ae ed 





























Fernand L. Baehler, 
cirplane salesman, of St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, L3., says: 


“lt asked an old-time bar- 
tender what was the 
richest, smoothest 
bourbon of them all. 
He told me TEN HiGH— 
after using it for 5 years 
I still say he's right!” 





















The whiskey with 
“no rough edges” 


All over America, men just like 
these you meet here, discov- 
ered the deliciousness of TEN 
HiGH 5 years ago. This rich 
whiskey satisfies the old taste- 
spot all ways—in highball, 
cocktail, or “neat”! 

It's so smooth there's not a 
“rough edge’ in a barrelful. 
Its price is “easy-to-take,” so 
Double Your Enjoyment by 
asking for TEN HIGH at your 
liquor store or bar! 


John A. Paine, 
Airways Traffic Man, of 
1350 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colorado, 





STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 











90 PROOF — HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA, ILL. 
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AMERICANS ALL 


HE drawings in the first peacetime military 

draft in our history have followed in the main 

the course of the 1917 draft, when the United 

States, already in the war some two months, 
started to build on a skeleton force of Regulars and 
National Guardsmen a citizen army for service over- 
seas. As in the 1917 drawings the names of those first 
to be called to the colors reveal the fusion of races, 
tongues, creeds and varying economic circumstances 
which has earned for the United States the name of 
melting pot of the nations. Rich and poor, white, 
black, yellow and red, tenth-generation Americans 
and men whose fathers were natives of every country 
of Europe and Asia, will be trained for duty for an 
emergency which we pray we shall not have to face, 
but for which we are determined to be ready. 

It is the custom among dictator nations to sneer at 
what they are pleased to call the military ineffective- 
ness of the United States, despite the fact that the 
totalitarians know our potential power is capable of 
tipping the scales of combat in favor of whichever side 
we may back. The American, according to their defi- 
nition, is a jumble of ancestral loyalties which neces- 
sarily work at cross purposes: in their view zealous 
Fifth Column propaganda and sabotage can throw us 
into confusion and bring our efforts to naught. This 
in spite of the lesson of 1917-18, when our country- 
men of German and Austro-Hungarian strain fought 
loyally with their comrades to achieve victory at 
Chateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse- 
Argonne. We know how to handle a Fifth Column: 
The American Legion, operating in every county in 
the nation, many of its members too old for the rigors 
of the service they knew twenty-two years ago, is 
pledged to a home defense service, in conjunction 
with military and civilian authority, that will nip in 
the bud any effective sabotage of our effort. 


ES, we are still as a nation a fusion of various 

groups. It is our glory and our strength. During 
the Revolutionary War the colonists were glad to 
avail themselves of the services of the West Indian 
Alexander Hamilton, the Scotsman John Paul Jones, 
the Irishman John Barry, that brilliant group of 
Frenchmen headed by Lafayette, and numerous others. 


In every subsequent war men whose ancestry went 
back to Jamestown and Plymouth were comrades-in- 
arms with those who had but recently landed on our 
shores, but who recognized the fact that here was a 
country worth living for and, if necessary, dying for. A 
striking symbol of the fact that men of good will, no 
matter what their origin, have been welcomed into 
service for America is afforded by the statues in 
Lafayette Square, which faces the main entrance to the 
White House in Washington. As one looks across it to 
the home of our Presidents, with the Washington 
Monument rising in the distance, in the center of the 
square he sees an equestrian statue of doughty Andrew 
Jackson, South Carolina born, with monuments at the 
corners of the square to these: 


Marquis MARIE JOSEPH pe LAFAYETTE, 
Frenchman. 

TADEUSZ ANDRZE] KOSCIUSZKO, Pole. 

Baron FREDERICK VON STEUBEN, German. 

Count JEAN BAPTISTE pe ROCHAMBEAU, 
Frenchman. 


The American people will ever hold in grateful re- 
membrance the part these men had in the winning of 
our independence. They shared our cares and griefs, 
they contributed much to the final victory. 


ET us hope that the registration of nearly seventeen 
million Americans between the ages of 21 and 36 
and the calling to the colors in the next few months 
of a small percentage of them to supplement the pres- 
ent Army establishment, plus the speeding-up of our 
industrial defense measures, will be the proverbial 
stitch in time to save nine. The American Legion has 
always believed with George Washington that to be 
adequately prepared for war is the best guarantee a 
people can have of remaining at peace, and the meas- 
ures we are taking are national insurance, as well as 
due notice to a world gone mad that we shall not 
allow the security and prosperity of the Western 
Hemisphere to be disturbed. Our safety demands eter- 
nal vigilance, and acceptance by the whole body of 
citizens of that “individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, State and Nation” which is stressed at every 
meeting of every Post of The American Legion. 








FROM THE RECORD 


The Saturday Evening Post hav- 
ing made the statement in its issue 


of September 30, 1939, that the ing the offending 
distributed. We then went on to say: 


membership of The American Le- 
gion had “fallen” during 1939 to 
974,637, this magazine pointed out 
(in its issue of January, 1940) that 
instead of having the membership 
noted by the Post, the Legion total 
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was actually well over the million 
mark as of the time the Post carry- 


Here’s a straight tip: There are 
plenty of fellows all over this coun- 
try who would be willing to bet the 
editors of The Saturday Evening 
Post that the sacred peak of mem- 


bership—1,053,909 in 1931—ain’t 
gonna be no peak no mo’ when the 
Twenty-Second Annual National 
Convention begins its deliberations 
in Boston on September 23, 1940. 


statement was 


On September 20, 1940, Legion 
membership was 1,069,523 
On November 1, 1940, Legion 
membership was 1,074,560 
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HERE wasn’t a drop of red ink on your service record a 
year and a half ago, Michael Starczowsky. Not until all 
the world heard the black thunder rolling over Europe 
and the Nazi blitzkrieg struck Poland. Not until you 
decided you wanted out of the Navy. 

We’d been riding you in the S-93. We called you “‘Polack”’ and 
“Skee.” That would have been all right. But we called you yel- 
low! Remember that? We called you yellow! 

For more than fifteen years, on one ship and another, this 
man’s outfit rode you because you were a dumb little guy, a stolid, 
plugging sort with a one-track mind. There’s one like you on 
every ship; there’s always a man to be the butt of the jokes, and 
the beating they take has driven more than one over the hill. 
You took that kind of beating on the S-9 3. 

That old pigboat is still on the bottom. And where are you, 
Mike? Dead on the field of honor. Or lying broken or blinded in a 
hospital somewhere inside the German lines. Or waiting—just wait- 
ing, stolidly, patiently, wherever the Polish Foreign Legion watts, 
with nobody to guess how bright burns the flame of courage inside 
YOU. «++ 
6 








There was a shock, 
sudden tear, eve 
body got knocked { 
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Illustrator 


DAN SWEENEY 


Only a few of us saw the fight in the flooded torpedo room of 
the S-93, Mike. Only one man saw what you did when you and 
he were left alone. But he talked about it, and about you. Even 
O’Toole talked—O’Toole said he’d beat the living daylights out 
of any man who still thought you were yellow. ... 


OU crawled out of the coal mines in 1924, a kid whose face 
was white and old, and you joined the Navy. Those days, @ 
man didn’t have to own a high school diploma to get in. Oh, you 
could read and write, all right, but it took you a full minute to 
sign your name, with your tongue stuck sidewise between your 
teeth, and your hand sweating. You had big hands and feet; the 
rest of you looked half-starved. Your eyes were a little too close 
together, and that bristling black hair always stood up straight— 
even when you came to the S-93, with three hashmarks on your 
sleeve, that hair still made you look like a boot just out of the 
raining Station. 
Everybody had fun out of you, Mike. On your first ship they 
sent you down six ladders to get a bucket of cold steam. You 
chased the first lieutenant all over to ask for a chit for some 
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striped paint. They kidded you about plank stretchers and swab 
combs and hammock ladders; you stood for hours on the fo’c’s’le, 
keeping watch for a mail buoy. And once when you were a light- 
duty patient on the sick list, a pharmacist’s mate had you go 
to the dispensary to ask for a pair of Fallopian tubes. 

You never laughed about the razzing. You never laughed much 
about anything. But you could take it—even if you couldn’t dish 
itout, you could take it. Sometimes you’d growl, and stand there 
with your feet wide, and your long arms held out from your 
thighs. You’d ball your fists and say: “You leave me ’lone!”’ 

It would have been better if you’d hauled off then and popped 
somebody in the teeth, Mike. Even if the guy you popped 
bounced back and beat the hell out of you, it would have been 
better—just so long as you put up a fight. 

But somebody in authority probably had read rocks and shoals 
to you. Regulations. They told you to keep your nose clean and 
not miss any boats when your liberty was up. They told you not 
to do anything unless you were told, and then to do it on the 
double. And they said fighting was a court-martial offense. Weil, 
you could have invited any man to the fo’c’s’le after working 
hours, and put on the gloves with him for a grudge fight—that 
would have been all right. But you were slow to get mad, like you 
were slow at everything. 

You didn’t go ashore often, or spend your money like the other 
men. Even when you were a first-class fireman, second cruise, 
getting sixty-three a month, you had an allotment for fifty of it 
going to that New York bank. Nobody knew what the money was 
for; everybody figured you were just tight. 

You finally made machinist’s mate second. Your pay jumped, 
and so did the allotment. You didn’t have a girl, and you didn’t 
make speed runs ashore on paydays, like most of the fellows do. 
Your idea of liberty was to buy a loaf of rye bread, a couple of 
big Bermuda onions, and a bottle of beer, and then sit on a park 
bench alone while you ate. Sometimes you kept rye bread and 
onions in your locker, and made a sandwich when you came off 
the midwatch. They razzed you about this. They said you ate 
onions so your division officer could find you under Battle Con- 
dition Two, when a ship is dark. 
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ALLAN R. 
BOSWORTH 


Not long after you’d been rated second-class petty officer, you 
were transferred to the pigboats. To the old S-93. 


UBMARINES aren’t like other ships. Subs are a Navy of 

their own—the dungaree Navy. The proudest, cockiest, 
saltiest and most go-to-hell outfit afloat, not even excepting the 
tin cans. On a submarine, you live in very close quarters, and a 
man has to be a shipmate, or else. There’s no room in those narrow 
quarters for grudges. 

There’s no room for anything. You can’t let off steam—you 
can’t go topside and play catch, or deck tennis, or pull the 
weights on a rowing machine. You can’t even box without skin- 
ning your knuckles on a bulkhead, or bumping into somebody 
manning a station. There’s no skylarking or horseplay; it might 
be a lot better if there were. If a man could let off steam, he’d 
be easier to live with. 

Like O’Toole. He’s a big, husky, redheaded Irishman, and he 
needs a lot of exercise. Ever notice the difference in O’Toole when 
we were tied up alongside the tender and he could go ashore and 
circulate, and the way he got all snarled up and full of temper 
when we were on a cruise? 

Being in those cramped quarters probably didn’t affect you, 
Mike. You’d been in the mines; you were a stolid sort of guy 
without any imagination. It probably didn’t make any difference, 
being cooped up in a cold, sweating pigboat with somebody’s 
elbow always in your ribs, and the air heavy and moist, and twice- 
breathed. Maybe you didn’t care, not seeing the sun for sixteen 
days on maneuvers, when we surfaced at night and submerged 
at dawn; when watches were four hours on and four hours off, 
and there was always that feeling of pressure—that conscious- 
ness of shifting tons of water crowding against the hull. When a 
man’s nerves turned into fiddlestrings, and he drank so much 
black jamoke it sweated out of him. 

You went right on, as if it made no difference. But O’Toole 
was a highstrung sort of fellow, and he needed exercise. 


OU came forward from the engine room one night, and 
stopped by your bunk. It was just over O’Toole’s, aft of a 
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You kept boring in, forcing the 
fight, driving O’Toole backward 


torpedo rack. You broke out some tough rye bread, and an onion. 

O’Toole raised up on an elbow, sniffing. ‘For crysakes, what’s 
that smell? Say, you damn Polack, stow that onion! What are 
you trying to do—gas us?” 

You said: “Onion good for colds. Feller eat plenty onions, he 
never have colds.” 

“Well, take the damn thing to the head and eat it, then,’ 
O’Toole told you. “If you don’t, you’ll have something more’n a 
cold wrong with your nose!” 

Somebody laughed from another bunk. “‘Skee’s sore at colds. 
One time a quartermaster sneezed when he was passing the word 
over the loud speakers. Skee hit the deck and laid topside on the 
double. He thought the guy was passing the word for Starc- 
zowsky.” 

You kept eating, and O’Toole kept growling. Finally he got out 
of his bunk and shoved you around a little, and threw the onion 
in the G. I. can. 

You said: “You basket, you leave me ‘lone! I don’ do nothin’ 
to you!” 

O’Toole’s red hair was like a torch. “‘Listen, Polack,’’ he said. 
“Anybody calls me that and smiles, okay. They call me that and 
grit their teeth, like you’re doing, it means fight. Next time we 
go ashore, I’ll beat the grapes out of you!” 

“T guess not,” you said. ‘I don’ fight none.” 

“You don’t fight, eh? Then you’re yellow, Polack! That’s 
what’s wrong with you—you’re yellow!” 
“You leave.me ’lone. I jus’ don’t fight.” 


, 


PIGBOAT hasn’t got hell-room on it for a coward, Mike. 
You steered shy of O’Toole on the beach, when what you 
should have done was stand up to him, even if you only got in one 
punch before he laid you out for inspection. He’d have had more 
respect for you. Like it was, everybody thought you were afraid 
to fight; O’ Toole rode you harder than ever, and the rest of us did, 
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too. We played a lot of tricks on you, 
Mike—like snapping a _ padlock 
through the buttonholes of your 
peacoat, and pouring cold jamoke 
into your shoes while you slept, 
and smearing cup grease on your 
rye bread. Even young Phillips, who 
didn’t have to shave yet, razzed you 
and dared you to fight. 

But you didn’t. You just looked 
to both sides like there were bars 
around you—like you were a mon- 
key, being teased. You just said: 
“You leave me ‘lone. I don’ do 
nothin’ to you!” 

O’Toole said: ““You damn coward, 
I'll run you over the hill! You may 
have fifteen years in this man’s 
outfit, but by cripes, I'll run you 
over the hill before I’ll be shipmates 
with a coward!” 

The S-93 came back to Diego and 
tied up. In a few days everybody 
was buying newspapers and reading 
about the war, and how the Ger- 
mans were jumping on Poland, and 
how America would stay out of it. 
You didn’t see O’Toole wink, but 
you heard him say there wasn’t 
a Skee in Poland who’d fight. 

You just got up, then, heavy-like 
and tired, and white around the 
mouth. You went to see the captain. 
We heard later that you asked fora 
special-order discharge from the 
Navy, and the captain thought you 
were crazy, because in a year you 
could retire. He refused to discuss 
the matter. But the guys all kidded 
you and egged you on—they told 
you any man had a right to put in a request, and that the cap- 
tain would have to forward it through official channels, whether 
he approved it or not. Everybody really figured you for a thirty- 
year man, Mike, and thought you might even make chief before 
you retired. 

O’Toole had let up a little, because we were in port. And so had 
the rest of us. It was about this time you got the red ink on your 
record. 

You read about a little town with some ungodly name being 
bombed. That day your request came back, disapproved by 
everybody up the line. That night, you went ashore, and maybe 
you got drunk. You overstayed your leave. All you got out of it 
was a few days’ restriction to the ship, because your record was 
clean. But as soon as you rated liberty again, you did the same 
thing. 

You’d decided to throw away fifteen years’ service, and make 
them kick you out of the Navy, if you couldn’t get out 
any other way. 


OU can’t buck the Navy, Mike. It’s too big, and too tough. 

If you didn’t have a one-track mind, you’d have known this. 
They kept throwing you into the brig on the tender; you finally 
got a summary court. It busted you to fireman, took three 
months of your pay, and gave you thirty days on bread and 
water—with, of course, a full ration every third day. 

O’Toole thought this was a joke. He said so long as it was rye 
bread and somebody slipped you an onion, you’d be in Polack 
heaven instead of the brig. 

While you were doing brig time, Poland folded up. That letter 
came for you; it bore half a dozen different foreign postmarks and 
looked like it had been through hell and high water. You read it 
and didn’t say anything. You came back to the S-g3, and we 
shoved off for maneuvers before you could jump ship agail. 
You looked thinner and older, like a man who has just come up 
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out of the coal mines for the first time in months. 
You spent hours sitting with your chin in your hands, 
staring at the bulkhead and not seeing it. 

You were off watch, sitting on a lower bunk and 
staring that way the night the destroyer rammed the 
old S-93 and sent us to the bottom.... 


a )U’LL remember that night, Mike. Even if 
you've been through hell since then, you could at 
least fight back. That night, you couldn’t. 

You won’t forget. There was a shock, a sudden, 
tearing jar that put out most of the lights, ripped 
gear loose from the bulkheads and knocked everybody 
for a loop. Water cascaded into the control room, and 
the rending sound moved aft. The destroyer’s bow 
was like a can cutter; it opened the hull over the 
engine room, and the water came in there, too. 

Needles on the depth gauges began crawling to the 
right. Twenty feet. You got up from the deck, half- 
stunned; your expression hadn’t changed, and you 
didn’t cry out. Thirty feet. Everybody else was yell- 
ing and swearing and jumping to their stations. Per- 
ner, the jaygee, sang out for a couple of men to bear 
a hand with the captain, in the control room. He’d 
been knocked off the conning tower ladder as he 
started down it, and he was hurt. 

Forty feet. A few guys got out of the engine room 
and dogged down the watertight door. Perner came 
forward, helping to carry the skipper. They put him 
on a bunk; he was holding his right side and biting his 
lips. He asked them to pull his leg out straight, and 
this was the first anybody knew about the leg’s being 
broken. 

But he could still give orders. At sixty feet we blew 
main ballast. The air rumbled out of the tanks and 
the old pig stopped going down—for a minute. She 
didn’t rise any, and in a little while she was on the 
way to the bottom again, and all hell couldn’t stop 
her. Ninety feet, and the deck slanting aft. The deck 
slanting to let us know everything back there was 
flooded, and there wasn’t a chance of surfacing 
again, ever. 

The Exec had been on the bridge. He and Baker and 
Bonelli—remember Chief Bonelli, the guy we called 
“Wop”? Nobody ever saw him again, or the Exec. 
The destroyer picked up Baker half-drowned. 

The skipper ordered all hands forward and had 
lights and the oscillator rigged on the forward battery. 
You sat there on a bunk and stared across at the 
captain. He was a mustang, salty and tough, and not 
so young as most of us. Remember his face? It looked 
like it had been cast from some kind of white metal, 
then twisted before the metal hardened. But maybe 
you didn’t see his face. You didn’t appear to care 
what happened. 

The rest of us wanted to live. The rest of us tried not 
to show it, but we were scared as all hell. 

She jarred into the mud just short of two hundred 
feet down. 

The captain raised himself on one elbow and began 
counting. Everybody else counted, too, and looked for 
special shipmates we’d had. Some of them weren’t 
there. 

Three officers and thirty-one men. 

Nearly two hundred feet down. And the pressure 
out there—we couldn’t feel it, yet, but we knew it was 
there—and the curved, sweating steel around us; the 
curved steel seeming to crowd against us, squeezing, 
crushing. And the thrice-breathed air, dank and stale 
and heavy. 

We had discipline. Everybody, even young Phillips, 
Was quiet for a strained minute after we settled. The 
skipper started talking. His voice was flat and strange; 
his lips had no color, and (Continued on page 58) 
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Tied his body to the other’s, gripped the line—and 
both went sliding upward 








HY have you no speedometer on 
your car?” 

“T don’t need one. At thirty miles an 
hour the headlamps clatter; at forty the 
windows rattle; at fifty the whole car 
shakes; and if I go faster than that my 
teeth chatter.” 


© Y DEAR,” said sister to brother 
in next room, “What are you op- 
ening that can with?” 
“With a can opener, of course, what 
did you think?” 
“Well,” she replied, “I thought by 
your remarks that you were opening it 
with a prayer.” 


ENTRY: “Halt! Who’s there?” 
Voice: “American.” 
Sentry: “Advance and recite the second 
verse of The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Voice: “I don’t know it.” 
Sentry: “Proceed, American.” 


MOTORIST, who was picked up un- 
conscious after a wreck, opened his 

eyes as he was being carried into a nearby 
garage and began to kick and struggle. 
When he was afterward asked the reason 
for his strange behavior, he explained 
that the first thing he saw when he op- 
ened his eyes was a “Shell” sign and 
someone was standing in front of the “S.” 


MART Little Waitress to Customer: 
“T’ve got deviled kidneys, calves 
brains, pigs feet, chickenlivers, and... .” 
“Forget it sister,” growled the cantan- 


“‘Lemme go! It won’t do any harm 
to say hello!” 


kerous diner. “I’ve a headache, eczema, 
fallen arches, corns, bunions, three warts 
and an empty stomach. Tell your troubles 
to someone else, and bring me some ham 
and eggs.” 





The American Legion Magazine will 
pay one dollar for each joke accepted 
for Bursts and Duds. Address Bursts 
and Duds, The American Legion Maga- 
zine, 15 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Don’t send postage, as no jokes 
will be returned. 











EAD CLERK: “I am very sorry 
to hear of your partner’s death. 
Would you like me to take his place?” 
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Senior Partner: “Very much, if you can 
get the undertaker to arrange it.” 


ITTLE Mary Jane awoke about 3 
o’clock one morning. She asked her 
mother to tell her a story. Her mother 
said, “If you wait a little longer your 
father will be home and tell us both a 
story.” 


vi HO WAS the first man?”’ asked 
the teacher of Billy. 

“George Washington was the first man. 
He was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

“Oh no,” said the teacher. ‘Adam was 
the first man.” 

“Oh well, teacher, if you want to 
bring in foreigners, you may be right,” 
conceded Billy. 


7 OUR vegetables cost more than they 
used to,” complained the buyer. 


P\EET SANTA 
CLAS . 


‘Lied 
A 


s 


“Ves,” replied 
the farmer, ‘“‘when 
a farmer is sup - 
posed to know the 
botanical name of 
what he’s raisin’, 
and the zodlogical 
name of the in- 
sect that eats it, 
and the chemical 
name of what will 
killit, somebody’s 
got to pay.” 


“What do I 
have to do now 
— register!” 


“If you think that’s somethin 
you should see my wife when 
cries for a new hat” 


AN AMIABLE old man was trying t 
win the friendship of the s 
daughter of the house. 

“T’'ll give you a nickel for a kiss,” } 
said. 

“No, thank you,” she replied swee 
“T can make more money taking casté 
oil.” 


’ 


ADIO announcer, a former doughbo 
“‘We want to stage a big liar’s con 
test. What are your qualifications?” 
Applicant: “I used to be a marine.” 
Radio announcer: “Sorry, buddy, t 
is for amateurs only and you are a pre 
fessional.” 


E: “BILLY the Kid, the famot 
Arizona desperado, killed nineteé 

men before he was twenty-one.” 
She: ‘‘What kind of a car did he drive?’ 
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Fourth of a Series on the Principles 
Contained in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of The American Legion 


HE UNITED STATES had so long enjoyed al- 

most unbroken peace and our Regular Army and 

Navy, National Guard and reserve forces had 

been so small, wartime military service for most 
of the 4,800,000 men and women who wore the uniform 
in 1917-18 was an almost inconceivable experience. 

To answer the call to the colors in a national emergency 
alone assures a Jasting, vivid memory. Occurrences which 
follow in training and other fields, especially if one is in 
battle, furnish countless indelible recollections. 

*Those who offer their lives in the nation’s defense 
quickly weld blood bonds of comradeship which grow 
warmer with each passing hour. They learn to know the 
nobility in one another. To see deep devotion to duty 
buoyed by kindly acts of buddies or shipmates, see un- 
bounded sacrifices cheerfully made, witness superb valor 
on land, at sea or in the air, see beloved comrades go 
down in death or agonizing wounds and observe sublime 
fortitude under the whole terrific ordeal of armed con- 
flict sears cherished poignant memories in one’s mind. 

To live in tents and barracks, on vessels or in trenches 
with men from everywhere, men who typify everything 
honorable in America, to come in contact with many 
kinds of dispositions, hear viewpoints from numerous 
backgrounds, undergo discipline with its amusing and 
aggravating ramifications, play and be the victim of 
practical jokes, go on Jeaves and liberties in strange 
places at home or abroad, read welcome letters from 
parents, brothers, sisters and the “best” girl, take part in 
or attend outfit shows, and alternately thank and kick 
the fates for your lot is to acquire precious thoughts 
Which recur so long as one lives. 

Events in war move with incredible speed, but so 
feat is the impress of most of them on the soldier or 
Sailor, it is not until later life that he realizes they ran 
early the whole gamut of his emotions. 

The authors of the Preamble to the Constitution of 
The American Legion, which (Continued on page 49) 
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An army transport plane 
being rushed to completion 


SKILLED DEFENSE WORKERS IN 
QUANTITY ARE MADE AVAILABLE 
UNDER THE “CONNECTICUT PLAN” 


HEN Hitler conquered Belgium, Holland and 

France—France with the second strongest army in 

all Europe—a thoroughly frightened America 

woke early last summer to the discovery that we 
as a nation were badly prepared to defend ourselves in a world 
gone utterly mad. 

You saw what happened. The President of the United States 
called out the National Guard. You saw newspaper pictures of 
these earnest lads, drilling for the most part with wooden muskets 
and handling coal-trucks self-consciously labeled “tanks.” As a 
World War veteran you probably either boiled or cried. 

Congress did what could be done: poured forth billions of de- 
fense money and O.K.’d broad plans for belated but thorough 
defense. Build more buildings, you heads of industry! Hire more 
men! Ship more airplanes! Build more tanks, more battleships, 
more anti-aircraft, more ammunition, and again more guns! 

Things are moving along. They’re bound to, of course! But you 
can’t build an airplane just by wishing. You need blueprints; you 
need machine-tools; you need raw materials, which must come 
from other factories; and you need workmen who are trained to 
work in brass and steel and duralumin—men who can be accurate 
within a thousandth of an inch. You need craftsmen, not bunglers, 
for an instant of carelessness can damage the fabric of an airplane 
wing or ruin an expensive strut, besides causing costly delay. 





To build planes and guns you need men. And it takes time to 
train a green hand so he can find his way around costly machinery 
without getting hurt or hurting someone else or some product in 
transit. 

Sure, you need trained men. The State of Connecticut knew 
that months ago—precious months ago before the whole nation 
got into a panic of haste and costly uncertainty. Connecticut 
has been—and is—turning out new trained hands for its own 
industry. 

From November1939 to October 1940 Connecticut selected and 
trained 5,000 men and found jobs for them, with 1,500 new grad- 
uates now coming out of its job-training schools every five weeks. 

The program is so reasonable, so flexible and so successful that 
the Federal Government’s job-in-training program now being 
hurried along admittedly copies “the Connecticut Plan.” Credit 
goes to Connecticut’s governor, a former lieutenant of the 
United States Navy and an active member of The American 
Legion, Raymond E. Baldwin. 

“There is no substitute for a good job in private industry,” 
said Governor Baldwin early and often. He knew what plenty of 
earnest manufacturers had known all through the depression— 
that there was an actual scarcity of trained hands; that the 
country had too few trained hands even to re-tool industry for 
peacetime, let alone emergency defense. But work had become 
unpopular. Many men preferred to go on relief, or take an easy 
job on WPA. There was no enthusiasm for a dull job under the 
discipline that makes up industry. 

Governor Baldwin invited the advice and assistance of some 
very smart men. Some of them are Legionnaires—we’ll name 4 
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work and permanent work in industry. He made good on the job. 

Does he like it? That question is easy to answer! He has de- 
veloped a new self-respect and new self-confidence. Could he 
compete with younger fellows? Yes, because he noticed that 
speed wasn’t as important as accuracy, and starting with accur- 
acy he was acquiring speed. Did wearing glasses hinder his work? 
Not at all. It’s all close work, anyway, and glasses helped further 
to keep dust out of his eyes. 

How did his wife like the idea? She was doubtful, but she’d come 
around. He was sure of that! 

They’re finding still other jobs for men-over-45 in Connecticut. 
Some are former shop-workers who have grown rusty in skill 
but can be brought back without much trouble. Some are new- 
comers to industry, and are delighted to find their inborn caution 
and pride in a good job makes them welcome in trusted jobs— 
jobs where often men work under the eye of an armed guard, to 
detect any slight trace of sabotage or risk of explosion or fire. 

But the program long since broadened beyond any one age- 
group. The man-over-45 probably has children in their twenties 
needing jobs. One-third of all unemployed, the 
7 country over, are young people from 16 to 25, 
| 2 seeking their first teal job. Some of these 
Ry might well be sons of World War 

veterans; some neighbors; some 
children of friends. To be 
brutally frank, not all of 
these young people start 
(Continued on page 46) 










































few of them presently. One of the first 
moves of his administration, early in 
1939, was to pass House Bill 945. This 
bill authorized the Governor to set up a 
five-man commission to study the pos- 
sibility of finding employment for Con- 
necticut men of more than 45 years of age. 
The man-over-45 hadn’t been getting a 
fair break in industry. Everybody knew 
that. Insurance companies and employers 
feared that such men might become 
crippled, or possibly even cripple them- 
selves, and thus become permanent 
wards of workmen’s compensation. These 
older men were suspected of not being 
careful enough, or thorough enough, or 
fast enough on their feet to compete with 
younger men and hold down a job. 
Happily, Governor Baldwin’s job- 
training program has put to rest that 
ancient and harmful myth. Men-over-45 
are proving themselves thorough—often 
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more so than the kids. These older men 
are extra careful, knowing what it means 
to lose a hand or an eye through an acci- 
dent, or a job through carelessness. And 
they are loyal, attentive to their health, 
eager for a chance to produce. 

Take for a single example a former 
white collar man who just completed his 
five-weeks’ training and has taken a job 
in an important defense industry. His 
age is 53. Training? All his life in an office, 
but thrown out of work two years ago by 
the death of the head of the business, 
which forced liquidation. For two years 
he had kept pride alive with odd jobs. 
Came 1940 and he swallowed his false 
pride and applied to the job-training 
school for a chance to qualify for new 


From the bottom: An older man 
acquires a new skill; a youngster 
gauging with split-hair accuracy; 
Carl Gray (at left) discusses a 
point with an aviation foreman 
and trainee; an all-night training 
class lines up for equipment. At 
top, Legionnaire Governor Bald- 
win, who started it all 








AKING field soldiers out of 

the raw material of civilians 

is again in progress on a rap- 

idly growing scale. First. of all, 
the National Guard is mobilizing for in- 
tensive training with seven full Divisions 
and many auxiliary regiments now under 
canvas, and successive waves to follow 
until the entire force of 240,000 officers 
and men are in Federal service. 

By long hours of training, the first Na- 
tional Guard outfits must shake them- 
selves down hastily in time to receive the 
first men drawn under the selective serv- 
ice law. Thus, with the Regular Army 
Divisions that have been in training all 
this year, there is growing up an organi- 


zation large enough to receive and train 
the first flow of conscripts who are to fill 
out our peace-time ranks to a war footing 
in manpower and give the country its 
first million fighting men. 

If the World War veteran will go to 
his nearest tent camp area or cantonment, 
he will note that there is not so very much 
new under the sun in time of emergency. 
Whether he served with the Regular Ar- 
my, the National Guard or the National 
Army in the last fracas, he will see the 
past unfolding before his eyes in present 
martial activity. 

There is the same intensity and ear- 
nestness as new troops go about their 
training schedules. There are the same 


long, hard hours of training by day and 
study by night as everyone, Regular, 
Guardsman and Reservist, studies and 
drills toward the goal of a perfected army, 
now hot in the making. There are the 
same scenes, the same initial shortages of 
uniforms and equipment, the same old 
inexperience of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the civilian components 
as they struggle to steep themselves in the 
lore of armed conflict. 

There is only this difference: We are 
starting this time at about the point we 
had reached some six or more months 
after the declaration of war on Ger- 
many in 1917. The General Staff has 
a plan for everything this time and a suf- 
ficient nucleus of trained and partially 
trained officers available to put some real 
momentum into the initial job of concen- 
tration and training now going on. 

The goal toward which the Army is 
headed is that of a combat efficiency equal 
to that of any army in the world. More- 
over, this goal must be reached in the 
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shortest time possible. An ambitious pro- 
gram, considering the raw materials to be 
worked over in all components of the 
peace-time Army. But those who fixed the 
goal were reckoning withAmerican energy 
and initiative under the impuise of vital 
national necessity. 

While this whole year has been one of 
maneuvers and intensified training, it is 
not until the present moment that a field 
army of formidable and effective dimen- 
sions is beginning to take tangible shape. 
In fact, long months of precious time were 
wasted while Congress debated the ques- 
tion of whether to bring in the National 
Guard, vote peacetime conscription, and 
set in full motion the wheels of industry 
to produce the vital materials needed in 
the training and supply of an army in 
excess of a million men. 

During this protracted debate period, 
army plans could get little farther than 
the paper stage. New Regular Army Di- 


Lined up in the new uniforms 
and ready to go, Top of op- 
posite page, the duffle bags 
arrive. Below, loading the 


bombers 






visions were skeletonized to a total of 
nine Divisions. But without conscription, 
there was no real hope of expanding these 
to maximum peace strength, let alone war 
strength. Nor was any progress possible 
until the question of future procurement 
of manpower was cleared up by a debat- 
ing Congress, on the vital need of corps 
troops, corps staffs, corps commanders; 
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not to mention complements of special 
troops and staffs needed for field armies. 

During that long Congressional debate 
period, the National Guard was left in a 
daze of uncertainty. Would the 240,000 
Guardsmen be ordered into service? One 
day the indications of affirmative Con- 
gressional action were clear. The next day 
uncertainties would follow. These men, |lo- 
cated in every important city and town in 
the United States, dependent upon their 
jobs, business or profession, soldiering an 
avocation with them, lived in a whirl of 
uncertainty through many months until 
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they verged on what was dubbed “mobil- 
ization jitters.” 

When President Roosevelt’s request for 
authority to order in the Guard for train- 
ing finally passed Congress by an over- 
whelming majority, Guardsmen settled 
down to the grim business of closing their 
personal affairs. The War Department de- 
cided on orderly, successive assembly of 










the Guard. Four Divisions were put into 
service on September 16th, three on Oc- 
tober 15th. Others were to follow succes- 
sively until the whole force would be in 
the field. Along with the complete Divi- 
sion went a number of special regiments 
to be trained for corps and harbor defense 
usages, the total force during September 
and October approximating 100,000 after 
they had recruited as near peace strength 
as possible under the volunteer system. 
The September concentration, four Di- 
visions, eighteen separate regiments and 
four observation squadrons, paved the 
way and eased the trail of the great bulk 
of Guardsmen to follow. Yet the first 
reached their concentration camps in fair 
order and settled down to housekeeping 
and drill with a minimum of confusion 
and discomfort. During seven days at 
home stations, following the effective date 
of the President’s order, they stood 
physical inspection and checked 
minors and men with depend- 
ents, processes that cut 
down theirstrengthby 
several thousand. 








Losses among the enlisted men ranged 
somewhere between five and ten percent. 
Among officers, the casualties were some- 
what heavier, with precise figures not 
available at the time this article was writ- 
ten. The strict physical examination of 
officers eliminated every last man who 
wasn’t equal to the driving grind of active 
field service. (Continued on’ page 44) 
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UGUST of 1918 was a trying time 
for the A. E. F. It mattered lit- 
tle just where you were or what 
you were doing. The days before 
the tide was definitely turned 

crowded into the background most of the 

thoughts that usually made life worth- 
while. 

The days of a certain special Engineer 
outfit back on the Seine from the Marne 
River were no exception. Events moved 
rapidly and duties multiplied. A camp 
was built as a home for some 750 men, and 
rail and rough docking facilities were 
added. 

The beauties of the locality, its inter- 
esting historical setting and the ever pres- 
ent charm of the place and people were 
largely lost for the time in the rush and 
hurry in this part of the Armée américaine. 

A mud-covered dispatch rider on a 
motorcycle with exhaust wide open could 
impress you with urgency and need al- 
most as much as the message he bore. 
You had to keep step with events. Even 
the emaciated kids didn’t register as 
strongly as they had, and whether you 
realized it or not the love of children, 
while by no means lacking in other peo- 
ples, is carried to a point which makes it 
an outstanding national American trait. 

We saw the villages, and chateaux be- 
hind high walls, but heavy duty is a real 
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deterring influence on idle curiosity, 
and the walled estates and pad- 
locked gates didn’t challenge seekers 
after truth until a regular camp 
routine settled over many of the 
outfits and ours as well. 

But friendly people, beaucoup 
francs after payday in the pockets 
of the men and the plentiful rations 
and supplies gradually had their 
effect. There is nothing more won- 
derful than white bread in abund- 
ance to hungry people or even a 
supply of soap to those who have 
missed it—not to mention real 
American sugar in place of scant 
synthetic saccharine tablets or no sweet- 
ening at all. 

Soon after our arrival a message was 
received late one afternoon requesting 
that the writer visit a certain village 
some five kilometers away and contact 
the Mother Superior of the convent. 

It was well after eight o’clock when we 
arrived in a flivver and rang the bell at 
the gate of the stone-walled convent. No 
lights were showing, as per regulations 
and lack of precious oil—electricity was 
long since discontinued in this area, 
where the Germans had driven so close 
to Paris in the early days of the war. 

The door was finally guardedly opened 
by a novice, who in turn reported to the 
Mother Superior. After a time an English- 
speaking Sister appeared and following a 
brief explanation a candle was produced, 








And was there a celebration when 
they came in with that chow! 















and we entered a large, 
square room. The reason for 
the call was soon made 
clear. 

Crowded in that dark, 
gloomy and forbidding old 
stone structure were some 
two hundred French and 
Belgian orphan girls, col- 
lected from the northern 
fronts and under the care of 
the teaching order to which the Sister 
belonged. These children ranged in age 
from five to twelve years and this was 
four years after their homes had been 
overrun by the Boches. The Sisters had 
to do almost all the work themselves, 
as the sole representative of the sterner 
sex was a rather feeble old man. As a 
result they were exhausted from their 
long months of worry and nerve strain. 
Food was at a new low ebb, and we were 
the first Americans to come into that 
area. 

That night the children had eaten or 
may have drunk their cup of weak meat 
broth with a piece of black bread in it—a 
piece as big as two of your fingers, no 
more—and had already gone to bed. 

If I could have believed or known I 
never would have insisted on visiting 
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their quarters that night, but A. E. F. 
Americans were crude people and the 
English Sister had been several years in 
the United States and understood them. 

We did not see many of them, for- 
tunately for our state of mind. It was 
too heart-rending, too embarrassing— 
too much, even though what we had seen 
in the devastated sections had hardened 
us, you may well believe. Picture, if you 
can, children roused from broken sleep by 
an unusual light in the dark and the sight 
of a strange man in uniform where man 
had never been seen before. That could 
mean no good. It’s hard to conceive how 
thin a scantily fed and clad little body 
can become and still live—terror in the 
eyes of a man is bad enough, but in a 
child it is intensified many fold. 

The story is too long to tell, how the 
numbers had increased and the food 
supply had grown inversely, and the 
manpower had finally been reduced to 
less than one. The cows had been sacri- 
ficed one at a time until only one re- 
mained to supply a pitifully small amount 
of thin milk, available now only for the 
sick; and all the work was done by the 
Sisters, as the manpower had been added 
to the liability side of the ledger because 
of his feebleness. 

It’s hard enough to be an orphan at 
best, but a war orphan without the 
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necessities of life 
is difficult for an 
American to pic- 
ture in his mind’s 
eye. Try to do it, 
you who have kids. 


E next morn- 

ing at Reveille 
the story was told. 
These volunteers 
were from thirty- 
five States and 
seven foreign coun- 
tries. All creeds 
and denominations 
—Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Pro- 
testant — and one 
who had kept the 
Mohammedan Ra- 
madan (or at least 
took the two weeks’ 
leave provided.) 
Most soldiers had a 
faith, perhaps well 
concealed, and if 
there were those 
who had none, 


they were soon to demonstrate the test 
of all Christian belief—‘Inasmuch as 
you did unto the least of these you did it 
unto me.” 

The ration of a soldier is a sacred 
thing. It’s his own. He may miss many 
a mess session along with his outfit for 
good and sufficient reasons, and he has 
no squawk coming even if his breakfast 
is forty-eight hours late. But unless he is 
on bread and water in solitary, if there is 
food, he is due his share no matter how 
much or how little. Well, we had the 
most and the best, and plenty good cooks 
at that particular time. Not that they 
could do the things with the rations that 
some of the German prisoner cooks 
could and did, but we had plenty—real 
white sugar, white bread, corn willie, 
goldfish—at times even bacon and syrup. 
That was before the day of fresh beef 
issue and real spuds—not to mention 
the one-half pound candy per week per 
soldat. That last came as a climax after 
the Armistice. | (Continued on page 50) 


They had been roused from sleep, 
and to them the strange man in 
uniform could mean nothing good 











OYD G. CORNWALL of San 
Jose, California, was elected as 
Commander of Paris Post No. 1, 
Department of France, at the 

October meeting of that Post. Thirty- 
five members attended this election ses- 
sion of the Mother Post of the Legion, 
the first regularly-called meeting since 
the German occupation of the French 
capital. 

Cornwall is the man who convinced the 
French capital that “‘corn on the cob is 
food for humans.” He is a very successful 
corn grower and the first farmer to head 
Paris Post. 

Pershing Hall, the home of the Legion 
in France, was closed and locked during 
that first week of panic which followed 
the entry of German troops into Paris on 
June 14th. Fully half of the population of 
three million had fled to the south by 
that date. Those who remained waited 
and watched and wondered behind 
closed doors and shutters. When it be- 
came evident that the well-disciplined 
troops, and the minutely-organized occu- 
pation of the city offered no immediate 
danger to anyone who would comply 
explicitly with the German orders, doors 
were opened, and a semblance of normal 
life was resumed. 

Pershing Hall was reopened by the 
bar man, who had never left the building. 
He had moved into the living quarters 
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Everybody in the Legion has beard 
about Sedley Peck, Alternate Na- 
tional Executive Committeeman of 
the Department of France, and al- 
most everybody is familiar with 
bis splendiferous beard. The mag- 
nificent services which be rendered 
to France as Director of the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Ambulance Corps, 
later as a French army officer, 
and in other ways are not for- 
gotten by that people, though be 
has bere rather glossed them over 
in reporting on bis buddies of 
Pershing Hall, the “Second Amer- 
ican Embassy’ in the Legion’s 


birthplace 








Pershing Hall, Paris Post’s officers 
and its wheelhorses of accomplish- 
ment in a happier day, and the last 
issue of the Post’s newspaper be- 
fore the surrender of France. 
Below, Sedley Peck 


of Jim Macaleese on the top floor when 
the genial secretary of Paris Post left 
for Bordeaux with his wife and four 
children on June 12th. To the amaze- 
ment and joy of the Legionnaires who 
remained in Paris, the same French 
agents de police were still on their special 
duty of patroling before Pershing Hall. 
The fact that the building was closed had 
not altered their standing orders. And 
they are still there on the job, for the 
extraordinary services rendered to the 
Americans of Paris by the Legion during 
the past year of war conditions, has given 

official status to Pershing Hall. 
Coincident with the outbreak of the 
war in September of last year all persons 
were required to have official orders each 
time they left or entered the city, or 
visited any other town. Also, official 
papers were required to secure gasoline 
and a steadily increasing number of essen- 
tial supplies. Special workers’ permits 
were required for any employed person, 
and the matter of registration of foreign- 
ers, passport visas, vital statistics of all 
kinds, and the multiplicity of paper work, 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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which the French people have developed 
into a career, made the situation of for- 
eigners almost impossible. The American 
Embassy was swamped by the five thou- 
sand American citizens who besieged it 
for relief. Here the Legion stepped into 
the picture. Comrades George Washing- 
ton Lopp, James V. Sparks, James L. 
McCann and Alan H. Muhr, to name a 
few of the leaders, secured official consent 
from the French government to instal a 
branch of the prefecture of police in 
Pershing Hall. They further received the 
right to consider all members of the Le- 
gion and their families as “titular ancien 
combattants” and thus entitled to all 
of the special considerations granted to 
those Frenchmen and foreigners who had 
actually been in combat organizations 
during the World War. They got the 
right to open an official gasoline and oil 
filling station and to issue orders upon 


it. No other nationals in France benefited 
by such accommodation. The United 
States Embassy was greatly relieved of 
routine and special work, and officially 
commended and thanked the Legion for 
its services. 

Today these services still continue, but 
on a greatly reduced scale, since there 
are so few Americans in Paris. Three 
hundred and fifty is the official estimate, 
with perhaps another thousand depend- 
ent upon them. Some fifty Legionnaires 
are still in Paris. These numbers are 
being steadily increased as the refugees 
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succeed in getting back to Paris from the 
south. The chief work being done by 
Paris Post at present is a canteen or 
grocery store which is conducted in 
Pershing Hall by Commander Cornwall. 
It has both official and unofficial sources 
of food supply which it issues on ration 
cards. This canteen, which serves all 
Americans, has the permission and 
approval of both the French civil and the 
German military authorities and is being 
conducted in such a manner as to con- 
tinue to enjoy these essential permits. 
Paris Post is carrying on. Other officers 
on the job besides Commander Cornwall 
include United States Consul John R. 
Wood; Jerome Stenger, also of the Em- 
bassy; George Washington Lopp of the 
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American Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps; 
Frank Pospishil, 
who has reopened 
his paint store after 
serving throughout 
this war with the 
Ambulance; Dan 
Gibbs, who is Super- 
intendent of the Ro- 
magne Cemetery; Henry Dunning, the 
former Secretary of Fidac, who is now 
Secretary of the American Club, and 
Robert L. Miles, who is working with the 
American Hospital. Dr. Edmund Gros, 
the Director of that Hospital, who has 
worked untiringly throughout the war, 
recently suffered a stroke and at last 
reports was making his way slowly to 
the United States. 

Dr. William Davenport now has his 


offices at Vichy, but is planning to re- 
open his Paris office. Rev. Clayton 
Williams, Chaplain of the Department 
of France, who came to America as a 
refugee, is returning to Paris to reopen 
the American Church of Paris. He knows 
the risks, but feels that while any of his 
congregation remain there, he should 
return. Edward Thureson, Commander 
of the Department of France, and Jack 
Hunter, Adjutant, are assisting the 
post officers in many ways. 

Colonel Nelson Dean Jay of Morgan’s 
is heading the volunteer committee for 
the American Red Cross. With Red 
Cross men Chatfield-Taylor in Paris, 


The anguish shown 
by these French 
refugees, the utter 
hopelessness of 
their lot as they 
tried by various 
means to salvage 
household goods — 
all this Paris 
Post members and 
their families ex- 
perienced 





and McCoy and Allen in Bordeaux he 
did yeoman work. James R. Connelly, 
who is Chef de Gare for the Grand 
Voiture of France of the Forty and 
Eight, is at his post in the American 
Embassy with Glenn Parker and L. J. 
Daymont. Daymont’s son has recently 
rejoined his father after having been a 
prisoner in Germany following capture 
while serving with the American Volun- 
teer Ambulance Corps. 

Peter Berlin, son of the late Carl 
Berlin who died (Continued on page 40) 
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AKE a little country boy, send 
him through school—grade, high 
school and college—add a dash of 
teaching experience, temper him 
with fifteen years in the ROTC, National 
Guard and Regular Army, with service 
in the A.E.F., and you have Milo J. 
(everybody calls him Mike) Warner, 
National Commander of The American 
Legion. . 

Milo Warner first saw the light of day 
at Lime City, a village of some 500 souls 
in Wood County, Ohio, not far from the 
city of Toledo, which he now calls home. 

Mike—he won that name from his 
Legionnaire friends of Lucas County, who 
just couldn’t see the application of his 
boyhood nom de plume of “runt,” which 
had followed him through college and 
ever into the Army. The “Mike” has 
stuck through all of his activity in the 
Legion and most Legionnaires are not 
familiar with the formal name he uses 
when he signs checks. 

Except for his family and chosen pro- 
fession, the law, Milo’s hobby, interest, 
and one might say, life work ever since 
he joined Vernon McCune Post of 
Toledo, when that Post was founded in 
1919, has been the Legion. McCune Post 
was one of the early Ohio Posts. 

It was a cold, wintry day—a day that 
27 years later was to mark the end of the 
World War—when Milo Joseph Warner 
was born on November 11, 1891. 

Papa and Mama Warner’s joy was un- 
bounded at the birth of the chubby, 
brown-eyed, robust boy. It was their 
second son and when the country doctor 
assured them all was well, they were 
overjoyed, for their first born had died 
before Milo was born. 

Mike, like any average American boy, 
was off to an inauspicious start. He began 
his academic work in the little red 
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country schoolhouse that Lime City 
boasted. Through his grade-school days 
he had all he could do to hold his own 
with the rest of the gang. 

In high school he began to enjoy the 
breaks that are bound to catch up with 
an adolescent youngster who suddenly 
comes to the realization that life is not 
“just a bowl of cherries.” 

Father Warner had great hopes for his 
son, but cash was 
not too plentiful and 
he cautioned Milo 
that if he wanted to 
make the most of 
things in life, the 
surest way to obtain 
them was to work 
for them. Persever- 
ance, hard work and 
loyalty to God and 
Country were prime 
requisites if he want- 
ed to make the most 
of life, Father War- 
ner warned. That 
sound, practical 
thinking and well 
grounded advice was 
indelibly imprinted 
on the youngster’s 
mind. 

High school days 
at hand and the 
thought of what a 
youngster could do 
in his spare time be- 
tween the close of 
school and the light- 
ing of the coal oil 
lamp by which he 
studied, preyed on 
his mind, but remem- 
bering his father’s 
admonition, he was 
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determined to do his part. He obtained a 
newspaper route, and for many months 
supplied the residents of the village with 
their Toledo papers. 

Before his high school education was 
completed, the elder Warner, who had 
operated a country store and a wind- 
jamming coal vessel on the Great Lakes, 
retired and moved to Toledo. There, 
young Warner continued his high school 
studies and first dreamed of becoming an 
attorney—despite the fact that plenty 
of people told him young, wideawake 
attorneys were in want. It required 
considerable money for seven years in 
college. So Mike jerked sodas at the 
corner drug store to help swell his funds. 


Bound overseas in 1917 with the 
76th Field Artillery, Captain War- 
ner (X) at left of Col, William C. 
Rivers, now major general retired, 
and other officers of the regiment. 
At top, Sergeant Warner and “‘th: 
finest horse in the army,” on the 
Mexican Border in 1916 
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Mike finished his high school education 
and trundled off to Ohio State University, 
where in 1913 he won his A.B. degree. In 
addition, between his arts and law courses, 
he taught school at Rock River Military 
Academy at Dixon, Illinois. College, 
under class dance promotions, also helped 
keep Mike Warner’s larder from being de- 
pleted. During his senior year at Ohio 
State he was elected president of his class. 

His basic academic work completed, 
Milo immediately swung into the study 
of law. Dean of the law school then was 
Dr. George W. Rightmire, who later was 
to become president of the university. 

While an undergraduate student, young 
Warner was bitten by the “military bug.” 
Ohio State University, a land grant col- 
lege, required military training for every 
able-bodied male,and young Warner took 
to the drills like a duck takes to water. 

He took as much of the military train- 
ing as he could at the university and when 
this work was completed, enlisted in 
Troop B, rst Ohio Cavalry. At the uni- 
versity he became a member of Pi Kappa 
Alpha and Phi Delta Phi fraternities. 
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Mike was admitted to the bar soon 
after his graduation in June of 1916, but 
almost as soon as that happened the First 
Ohio Cavalry was called for service on the 
Mexican Border and Sergeant Warner 
was one of those to go. 


ERE were months of dreary service 

riding and roaming over the sand 
dunes that grace the Rio Grande Valley. 
But life soon began to brighten for the 
young Buckeye. For the sand failed to 
bother either his eyesight or his heart, and 
soon he became vitally interested in a 
rancher’s daughter—Dorothy Casad Ben- 
nett. The interest ripened and soon Ser- 
geant Mike popped the question. 

Dorothy was willing, but there was 
father. Mike’s heart no doubt missed a 
few beats as he prepared to face Mr. 
Bennett, but faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady, and maybe he remembered: 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 

Mr. Bennett, it turned out, was quite 
agreeable to the idea of having Mike as a 
son-in-law. 

And so they were married—on June 1, 
1917. Two days later Sergeant Warner 
became a second lieutenant. Then he was 
sent off to school at Fort Leavenworth, 























































Kansas, and the Third Provisional Offi- 
cers Training School. Twenty-three days 
later he was promoted to a first lieu- 
tenancy. His captaincy came five months 
later, with transfer to the 18th Cavalry 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. He 
had visions of being a great cavalry 
officer, but the Army decided dif 
ferently and the 18th was converted 
into the 76th Field Artillery of the 
soon-to-be-famous Third Division. 
Captain Warner was assigned to 
Battery D of the 76th and his com- 
manding officer, now Colonel Nor- 
man Schwartzkopf, New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, decided to let the 
young captain cut his eye teeth on 
the horse detail. He was a none too 
confident captain, but he did a smart 
thing: he placed himself in the care 
of an old Regular Army sergeant, 
“Spud” Murphy, for further train- 
ing. The schooling provided by the 
old sergeant (Continued on page 38) 























The National Commander and 
Mrs. Warner, with Carolyn 
and Milo Joseph, Jr. (Joe), 
and Don seated in the center. 
Above, Captain Warner hold- 
ing his first born. The cane 
which he had to use at that 
time is crooked in his left arm 
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SUST 
AS THE 


BOOK SAYS 


N MANY Departments, as in many 
Posts, much stress is laid on pre- 
cision in the presentation of the 
ritualistic forms and ceremonies 

laid down in the Manual of Ceremonies. 
That insistence is growing to such an 
extent that a great number of Posts have 
organized Ritual Teams of such excel- 
lence in the execution of the forms, 
which in lodge organizations would be 
called ‘floor work,” that their services 
are in demand by distant Posts. A great 
many of these teams have won more 
than a local reputation; so many, in fact, 
that the great Departments of Illinois, 
California, New Jersey, and we don’t 
know how many more, have set up 
Department Ritual Team compe- 
titions. 

Keeping Step has given acres of 
space to the community service 
programs and activities of the Le- 
gion, and to ideas and plans which 
can or could be adopted with profit 
by other Posts or Departments. The 
real purpose of the Legion activity 
section is (to let the Keeping Step- 
pers in on a deep, dark secret) not 
a place to retail Post or Legion news 
like the correspondence section of 
country newspapers (God bless ’em), 
but is designed to disseminate ideas. 
It is that part of the magazine to 
which Post program planners, when 
they run out of ideas of their own, 
are supposed to turn to find some- 
thing that has been done by another 
Post, then adapt the project selected 
to the needs of their own communi- 
ties. It would surprise most casual 
readers of this journal, the Step 
Keeper firmly believes, how many of 
the reports of completed projects 
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spread on these pages are picked up and 
worked over by dozens of other Posts. 
Just, for instance, think back over the 
number of ambulances, iron lungs, play- 
grounds and equipment, completely 
equipped hospitals, and the hundreds of 
other community service accomplish- 
ments that have been reported. And yet 
there is not space enough to tell the 
whole story—there is almost a full file 
drawer of such reports on hand awaiting 
time when space is made available. 

Now for this last appearance of Keep- 
ing Step for the year 1940 let’s talk about 
something that is of interest to the Legion 
alone. It is not an exhibition of selfish- 
ness; an organization of more than one 








Ritual Team of Navy Post, Chicago, now 

rates as top flight in Illinois by winning De- 

partment competition. At right, the California 
Ritual Team champs of Hollywood Post 


million men and women needs to discuss 
its own internal affairs once in a while. 
And that brings us back to the place 
where we started—the Legion’s Ritual 
Teams. 

Some months, or was it years ago, 
(time passes so quickly) some mention 
was made of the record of the noted 
Allegheny County (Pennsylvania) Rit- 
ual Team. That little squib brought 
many letters inquiring about the possi- 
bilities of organizing teams for Post 
service; asking about equipment of one 
kind or another, or commenting on the 
fine service such teams could render the 
Legion as a whole in making fraternal 
visits to other Posts and in public appear- 
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ances. It brought, also, one lone letter of 
objection and reproof. “A ritual team, 
forsooth! The very name smacks of for- 
mality and the observance of regimented 
forms. This is a democratic organiza- 
tion; what is the need for the observance 
of forms? Roberts’ Rules of Order is good 
enough to run Post meetings by, and 
‘you’re in,’ after the fixed dues have been 
paid, is all the ceremony of induction 
required.” According to the tally in the 
Ritual Team folder that comrade repre- 
sents a minority group of one. (Objection 
to the use of the term “comrade” rates 
many, many times higher.) 

Organized in 1935, the Ritual Team of 
Naval Post of Chicago, Lllinois, has 
rendered distinguished service to the 





Legion and has fought 
its way up through the 
various competitions to 
the Department Cham- 
pionship. Not only has 
this team participated in 
the initiation of more 
than two thousand new 
members in the Cook 
County area, but it has 
given liberally of its 
time in public appear- 
ances. But if you think 
these Naval Posters had 
a lead-pipe cinch in cap- 
turing the championship, 
you do the Department 
of Illinois an injustice. 


Bernard A. Diedrich Post, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
sends its team out to all parts of the Depart- 
ment. On opposite page, New Jersey’s Ritual Team 
champs come from Rahway Post, four-time winners 
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Naval Post team finished in second 
place in the Department competi- 
tion in 1938 and 1939, missing first 
place by only a quarter of a point in 
each contest. At the Danville Con- 
vention in August, 1940, the team 
nosed out all competitors for their 
first championship. 

The original team was composed 
of Past Commanders Elmer O. Do- 
broth, Milton A. Myers, Harmon D. 
Hummel, Herman J. Pons, Clarence 
Harper, Hugh Fanning, and Past 
Vice Commander Sidney L. Lane. 
Some changes have been made 
necessary, and substitution at vari- 
ous times. Others who have actively 
worked in the Ritual Team are Past 
Commander Edward G. Sheidt, Past 
Vice Commanders Max A. Myer 
and Harry W. Small and Comrades 
Henry C. Dahle, Samuel H. Levin 
and Harold F. Peterson. Any ques- 
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tions about the organization and 
operation of a Ritual Team will be 
cheerfully answered by Chairman 
Clarence E. Harper, who can be 
reached by addressing him in care 
of Naval Post, Post Office Box 175, 
Chicago. 

Hollywood Post’s team won the 
California championship at the San 
Diego Convention and according to 
Comrade Cornelius Hayes, the team 
is not only California champion by 
virtue of excellence of performance, 
but also champion insofar as man- 
miles, man-hours, and number of 
initiations and installations for one 
team in one year are concerned. 
During the year which closed with 
the Convention, the Hollywood 
team, under the direction of Chair- 
man Frank McCarty, put on twenty- 
two installations, eleven initiations, 
and traveled 11,462 man-miles at an 
expenditure of 1,984 man-hours in 
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so doing. That record does not include 
installations in four Auxiliary Units and 
three Squadrons of Sons of the Legion, or 
the expenditure of time and mileage in at- 
tending practice meetings and rehearsals. 

Chairman McCarty’s team is made up 
of Legionnaires James P. Bradley, 
Charles J. Boleyn, Edward B. Davis, 
Thomas Nisbet, Edgar S. Fisher, Guy 
G. Todhunter, C. F. Woodworth, Robert 
S. Murphy, William H. Turner, Ralph M. 
Markland, and George W. Jacobson, all of 
whom appear in the picture on the pre- 
ceding page but not in the order as given. 

The Ritual Team of Rahway (New 
Jersey) Post was organized in 1932 and, 
at the Department Convention early in 
September, won its fourth successive 
championship in the Department compe- 


Jersey City Legionnaires have their 
own toy shop to make Christmas 
cheer. Below, welcome sign erected 
by Mortimer G, Robbins Post, 
Nahant, Massachusetts 


tition. Its service has been very similar 
to that of other top-flight teams; the 
members are quick to respond to calls 
from neighboring Posts, and some that, 
from the standpoint of distance to be 
traveled, are not so neighboring. Four 
of the nine Legionnaires who make up 
the team are Past Commanders of Rah- 
way Post. Reading left to right, the team 
members in the picture are: First row, 
William J. Hurd, William M. Rau, Harry 
B. Colvin, captain; George A. Oldfield, 





and Anton Schelke; second row, John 
Richards, William B. Grady, Michael W. 
Zuccarello, and George E. Bent. 

While the Department of Wisconsin 
has not yet got around to setting up a 
Department Ritual Team competition it 
has at least one team that does all the 
things a Department Champion team is 
supposed to do. Gil Stordock, Depart- 
ment Adjutant, tells the Step-Keeper 
that the team maintained by Bernard A. 
Diedrich Post at Wauwatosa has re- 
sponded to calls from nearly every part 
of that big Department. ‘““The team was 
organized in 1931,” says the genial Gil, 
“and has operated continuously since 
that time with the original personnel, 
with the exception of one man. All are 
officers or past officers of the Post, and 
since 1931 the team has averaged one 
thousand miles of travel each year in 
staging an average of eighteen initiations. 

“Mass initiations have been held in the 
Milwaukee area and they have conducted 
initiation classes at the annual Mid- 
winter Conference and at District Con- 
ventions.” 

The picture of Bernard A. Diedrich 
Post team, shown on another page, was 
taken a couple of years ago when on a 
trip to Kohler. In the front row, second 
from the left, is Walter J. Kohler, former 
Governor of Wisconsin, since deceased, 
who, though not a Legionnaire, rated as 
one of its good friends. 

Standing in the group immediately at 
the right of the altar is Past Department 
Commander Henry O. Regner who, with 
others in the front row, was in attendance 
at the Kohler, Wisconsin, meeting. 
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Legion Toy Makers 


EGULAR readers of this department 
will recall that just a year ago the 
toy makers of Downtown Post, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, were featured. They 
do a great work and at the same time 
have found a pleasant hobby to take care 
of spare hours that might be spent less 
profitably in some other pursuit. But 
Downtown Post is not alone in the toy 
making field. Now comes a report from 
the Fourth New Jersey Infantry Post 
of Jersey City, accompanied by a pic- 
ture of the toy shop with Legionnaires 
at work. This picture is not of the 1939 
vintage—it was taken on October 12, 
1940 (Columbus Day), when the men as- 
sembled for their first work session. 

“A group of our members formed the 
Legion Toy Makers two years ago and 
went to work making toys for the chil- 
dren of poor families,” says Past Com- 
mander Frank B. Chapman. “Working 
plans and details for wooden and metal 
toys were secured from different agencies; 
the members dug into their own pockets, 
aided a bit by a couple of card parties, for 
cash to buy the necessary wood and 
metals, paint, varnish, glue, and a few 
reclaimed tools. 

“A broken-down combi- 
nation machine saw was f 
donated, an old motor was Fill 
rewired, a paint-spraying 
machine and kitchen 
benches were picked up 
here and there. Past Com- 
mander Frederick Altz 
gave the use of a garage 
for shop purposes. The Toy 
Makers start to work in 
earnest for the Christmas 
season on Columbus Day 
and are busy until Christ- 
mas Eve. 

“Between the seasons 
the shop is used to repair 
furniture and any money 
derived from this source 
goes into the fund to pay 
for electricity and special 
materials used. The entire 


There- those Pillows 
Out Swell. 
Santy Claus 


program is under the direc- 
tion of Past Commander 
Frederick L. Altz, and through 
this work a happier Christmas 
is assured to a great number 
of children whd otherwise 
would be entirely overlooked 
at Christmas time.” 


Town Marker 


OMMANDER Edward 

R. Pratt, of Mortimer G. 
Robbins Post, Nahant, Massa- 
chusetts, reports that his Post 
dedicated, with appropriate 
ceremonies, a unique town 
marker and welcome sign on 
the Sunday just before the 
opening of the Boston Na- 
tional Convention. The sign, 
which is hand-carved and set 
with colored glass, took four 
months to construct. On it are 
emblazoned the American 
eagle, the Legion insignia, a 
welcome to Nahant and a caution to 
drive safely. Commander Pratt says 
that the work was done by the Massa- 
chusetts W. P. A. art project. 
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Adrum E, Oppenheimer, thirty- 

five plus, ex-Gyrene and active 

Legionnaire, registers for the draft 
at Portsmouth, Ohio 


Registered for Draft 


OME few members of The American 

Legion, a very few—some authorities 
guess as low as a dozen—marched to 
their voting places on October 16th and 
registered for the selective service draft. 
It has been more than two decades since 
Uncle Sam wound up his part in the 
World War and all but a few who saw 
service in 1917 and 1918 are forty or 
better today. 

One of the select few who had not 
attained their thirty-sixth birthday is 
Legionnaire Adrum E. Oppenheimer of 
James Dickey Post, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
now a Portsmouth business man, married 
and with four children, but who missed 
exemption from the draft by just thirty- 
nine days. His Post Commander, W. C. 
Baker, writes: “I have examined his 
birth certificate showing the date of his 
birth as November 24, 1904, at Paints- 
ville, Kentucky. Also his discharge from 
the U. S. Marine Corps shows that he was 
inducted into service at Parris Island on 
June 11, 1918, and was discharged at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on October 
20, 1919. His discharge bears notation of 
foreign service in the Republic of Cuba. 
He has been a member of James Dickey 
Post for ten years and goes by his middle 
name of Elmer.” 

Well, well! Elmer has been found 
again. He had some difficulty in getting 
into the service at the tender age of 
thirteen. His pa, (Continued on page 54) 


Then and Now—H. Power Hearn, 
Commander of Henry H. Graves 
Post, Jackson, Mississippi, 1917- 
1940. He’s just past thirty-eight 
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ICK BARTELL, sparkplug and 
dynamo of the Detroit team, 
stood holding the ball in his 
hands near second while a Cinci 

Redleg scampered across the plate with a 
run which was later to mean victory. It 
was the seventh and deciding game in the 
1940 Series. That mental lapse cost every- 
one on his team $1,500, the difference in 
cash between $5,500, the winner’s share, 
and the $4,000 which went to the losers. 

Yet before the game had you asked the 
experts to name the smartest player on 
the diamond they would have settled for 
Bartell. At thirty-three the little short- 
stop was the man who kept the Tiger 
spirit burning bright all summer. His 
sensational stops, his perpetual patter, 
his quick reflexes and quicker thinking 
kept Detroit up in the race for the pen- 
nant. He was brains, he was cunning, he 
was ginger. The lead-off man at the plate, 
he was poison on the basepaths. All 
season he had called plays for his infield 
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Hero and goat of the 1240 
World Series: Frank McCormick 
of Cincinnati, whose quick 
thinking got his team a vital 
run in the final game when 
Dick Bartell, Detroit, at right, 
held the ball too long 


on returns from the outfield. Then sud- 
denly on that identical play he pulled a 
boner which cost them $1,500 and lost 
the Series. 

Detroit was leading one to nothing 
with Bobo Newsom pitching great ball 
—only three scattered hits up to the 
seventh. In that inning Frank Mc- 
Cormick, the first Redleg up, doubled. 
Ripple lined the next pitch deep, yet 
McCormick hesitated, fearing it might 
be caught. The ball actually bounced 
against the right field fence, but smart 
fielding by Bruce Campbell got it back 
to Bartell just as McCormick was 
rounding third. 

Fifteen feet from the bag, McCormick 
hesitated again. Ordinarily this would 
have been fatal. But Bartell had his back 
turned. So McCormick took a chance and 
dashed for the plate. The whole Rhine- 
land was up and yelling. So was Pinky 
Higgins, Tiger third baseman, who 
shouted at Bartell through cupped hands. 
Yet the little man stood still, calmly 
turning that ball over and over in his 
paws, while McCormick hit the plate 
standing up. 

So one of the greatest and gamest 
fighters baseball has ever known, will 
probably be remembered as a gent who 
went fast asleep when a runner who could 
have been tossed out from here to there 
crossed the plate unmolested. This isn’t 
the first time an athletic celebrity has 
backed into sporting history in this left- 
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handed manner. Everyone recalls Fred 
Merkle, Giant first baseman from 1907 
to 1916. Mention his name and ten to one 
somebody will remark. “Oh yeah, he’s 
the lug who forgot to touch second.” 

Funny thing, that one about Merkle. 
He was a victim of quick thinking on the 
part of two great infielders of the 
Chicago Cubs, Joe Tinker, shortstop, 
who according to the umpires’ report on ~ 
the game made the first protest to Um- 
pire Bob Emslie, and Johnny Evers, the 7 
second baseman. In that game in late > 
September of 1908, with the pennant 
race very close and the New York Giants, 
the home team, at bat in the ninth inning, 
the score being 1 to 1, Merkle came to the 
plate. McCormick was on first and there} 
were two out. Merkle socked the ball to 
right for a long single and McCormick 
went to third. 

Bridwell found a ball to his liking and 
drove it on a line just over the head of 
Pfiester, the Chicago pitcher. Bob Ems-¥ 
lie, the umpire on bases, was betweem 
Pfiester and second base, and threw 
himself to the ground to escape being 
flattened by the ball, which shot out to) 
Hofman in center field. Bridwell ran down) 
to first base and McCormick went home. ~ 
Merkle, starting for second, saw Mc ~ 
Cormick score—and turned and went 
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somewhere else than to second. Thou- 
sands of ballplayers had done it before, 
and nothing had happened. 

But the Cubs were a super-smart 
crowd. Just a short time before they had 
caught Pittsburgh flat-footed on a similar 
technicality, and now, as Evers and 
Tinker saw Merkle speed away, they 
called to Hofman to throw in the ball. 
The crowd was pouring down from the 
stands, the New York players were all 
running for the bench to pick up sweaters 
and gloves, when Tinker’s rush for 
Umpire Emslie froze a few of them in 
their tracks. What was this? One of the 
Giants (according to a contemporary 
account it was “Iron Man” Joe Mc- 
Ginnity, famous pitcher), ran toward the 
little group around second base just as 
Evers took the throw from Hofman. 

McGinnity could see what the Cubs 
were going to do. Emslie was shaking 
his head to Tinker’s yelling and gesticu- 
lating, and here was Evers with the ball 


The 1908 version of quick think- 
ing versus slow-wittedness: John- 
ny Evers of the Chicago Cubs, who 
cashed in on the failure of the 
New York Giants’ Fred Merkle, 
at right, to touch second base 


ready to touch second. McGinnity some- 
how managed to snake the ball away 
from Johnny, and started to run away. 
Evers went after him, and Tinker now 
joined him, the two lightweights intent 
on making the big fellow disgorge the 
ball. McGinnity, in retreat, suddenly 
whirled and shot the ball in a long arc 
toward the left field bleachers, something 
even the Cubs hadn’t thought of. 

Emslie in the meantime, not knowing 
whether Tinker’s contention that Merkle 
hadn’t touched second was true or not, 
was appealing to Hank O’Day, the um- 
pire-in-chief, who was operating behind 
the bat. O’Day had been one of the 
umpires that day in Pittsburgh when the 
Cubs exploited the Pirates’ dumbness, 
and although it was not his most impor- 
tant job to watch Merkle he had noted 
that worthy’s scampering away. 

As Emslie put the question to O’Day 
plenty of things were happening. One of 
the Chicago players had recovered the 
ball thrown out into left field, and was 
getting it back to Evers at second. And 
some of the New York players were after 
Merkle to come back and touch second. 


dF 
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The ball got_back to Evers, who then 
touched second, and O’Day, appealed 
to, ruled that Merkle was out, the run 
hadn’t scored, and the game was still a 
tie. The crowd was all over the field or 
out the exits, the police were trying to 
restrain the:players of the two sides from 
tearing one another to pieces, and there 
the thing ended for the time. 

When the umpires’ reports were pre- 
sented to the National League, President 
Pulliam decided that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the league should hear the 
evidence and decide just what to call the 
game. They decided it should be played 
over if the two teams ended their season 
in a tie, which is just what happened. 
Then, on the eighth of October, on the 
same grounds, the Cubs won, 4-2. De- 
troit, which had won the American 
League pennant in the last couple of days 
of the season, was badly outmatched by 
the Cubs in the ensuing World Series, 
winning only one game out of the five. 


Roy Riegels of California, seated, just after being tackled by a teammate on the California one- 
foot line following a 75-yard wrong-way run that allowed Georgia Tech to win the 1929 
Rose Bowl game, At right, Pro Golfer Ed Oliver, whose early-bird mistake cost him wampum 
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Although the Giants must have lost at 
least a dozen games that season by stupid 
plays, no one remembers them. Everyone 
blamed Merkle for losing the pennant. 
Heroes of sport are soon forgotten, but 
those lefthanded records endure forever. 
Merkle’s fine fielding and good hitting 
on McGraw’s pennant winning teams of 
IGII, 1912 and 10913 are always over- 
looked. He’s “the dope who didn’t touch 
second,” 

Merkle was never a Gehrig, a Hal 
Chase or a Greenberg. He was, however, 
a good all-round first baseman who might 
not be remembered had he not pulled 
that boner. Even today, “to pull a 
Merkle” indicates some mental lapse in 
sport. 

Next to Dick Bartell’s slip, the sports 
boner of 1940 arose out of the punctu- 


ality of big Ed Oliver, golf professional 
from Hornell, New York. Because of it 
he lost a shot at the National Open title at 
the Canterbury Golf Club in Cleveland, 
last June. Porky, as the boys call him, 
was in too much of a hurry. 

You’ve heard of players penalized in 
sport because they were late. Oliver was 


his morning round of 70, 
two strokes under par. 
He finally ended the day 
with a score of 141, for 
a total of 287. That 
placed him in a three- 
way tie with Lawson 
Little and Gene Sarazen, 
and necessitated a play- 
off. Yet all Oliver got 
was the title of No. 1 
Hard Luck Man of Golf. 

Due to start the 
afternoon round at 
12.30, he took an early 
lunch, and with Dutch 
Harrison and Johnny 
Bulla, professionalsfrom 
Little Rock and Chi- 
cago, went to the first 
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tee 15 minutes early. The golf 
officials were enjoying a well 
earned lunch, but the official 
scorer was there. 

So someone said: ‘‘Oh, come 
on; let’s get going.” They 
teed up, hit their drives down 
the fairway, when an official] 
came running after 
them. They returned, 
hit their tee shots over 
again and went down 
the course, while the 
golf officials held a 
meeting. Oliver’s card, 
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as well as those of the two men with him, 
was voided under Stroke Rule 2, Sec. 1 
of the Rules of Golf as approved by the 
Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, and adopted by the U. S. Golf 
Association: 

“Competitors shall start in the order 
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and at the time arranged by the Com- 
mittee. The penalty for a breach of this 
rule is disqualification.” 

Will they ever call him “Bonehead 
Oliver?” That’s the tag fastened on old 
Fred Merkle, who took a terrific beating 
all over the circuit for years. Sometimes 





disqualified for being too athletes make mistakes 
-_ 4 rise ee Football Referee John Getchell, with the zebra shirt, just count for instead of against 
behind the leaders at after he called the down wrong and thereby gave Notre them. Back in the 1929 


Rose Bowl game Roy Rieg- 
California center, picked 


scrimmage, spun around 
and started for his own 
goal. All but one of his 
teammates were stunned, 
but Halfback Lom started 
in pursuit of the speeding 
center. Shouts had no 
effect on Riegels, but Lom 
was a faster man and 
finally nailed Riegels a foot 
from the goal. Then Lom 
dropped back to the ex- 
treme limit of the safety 
zone to punt out. The 
eager Georgia Tech players 
swarmed through, one of 
them blocked the punt, 
and Barr, the other half- 
back of California, fell on it 
for a safety, which gave 
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the Georgians two points. Those two 
points proved the margin of victory in 
game, which ended 8 to 7 in favor of the 
Atlanta eleven. 

The rules were changed with regard to 
fumbles before the next season started. 
If a muffed or fumbled ball strikes the 
ground and the opponents recover it 
the ball is dead at the point of that re- 
covery. You can still run with a fumbled 
ball if you get it in the air. 

Some college boys would have been 
crushed by the leers and laughter which 
followed Riegels’ performance. Some 
would have gone to pieces, given up ath- 
letics, left college. Not Riegels. That night 
he was in a Los Angeles night club where 
he grabbed the crooner’s megaphone, 
clapped it on his head, and started to play 
the trap drums with the band. He had 
been chosen captain before he made his 
bobble, and next (Continued on page 36) 








One swallow of the stuff that cheers cost Eleanor Holm 
a chance for glory on the American Olympic swimming 
team in 1936, but made her a fortune 
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HE close-cropped, sullen German 

was garbed in dark blue denim 

shirt and trousers; on the front 

and back of the shirt were vivid 
red circles twelve inches in diameter and 
down the sides of his trousers ran three- 
inch-wide red stripes. He was one of the 
14,000 war prisoners now under deten- 
tion in Canada’s dozen prison camps, 
nearly 11,000 of whom were sent to the 
Dominion because England, living in 
fear of invasion, parachutists and fifth 
columnists, feels safer to have them 
3,000 miles away. 

“Why the red circles? Targets, in case 
the prisoners try to get away?” I asked 
a Canadian army officer in charge at 
Fort Henry in Kingston, Ontario, one of 
the camps I visited during an inspection 
of Canadian defenses from Ontario to 
Nova Scotia. 

“No,” he replied, “they’re to prevent 
escaped prisoners from passing as work- 





Reporter Norman 
Phillips of Toronto 
with Rons Kempe, 
escaped prisoner of 
war whom he cap- 
tured, and Police 
Chief Carson of 
Huntsville, On- 
tario 
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men. They’re dyed into the material; if 
prisoners cut the circles out of the shirt 
they’d still be easily recognized, and if 
they cut the stripes out of the trousers 
they’d have no trousers left.”’ 

About half the men in confinement are 
prisoners-of-war—German soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen captured in combat. The 
rest are internees: men from German and 
Italian merchant vessels seized at sea or 
scuttled by their crews or taken in port 
at the outbreak of war; and civilians 
known as dangerous Nazi or Fascist 
agents, taken into custody from their 
homes in England and Canada. 

In spite of prison uniform, strong walls, 
barbed wire, and armed guards twenty 





German prisoners at Quebec fol- 
lowing their trip from England. 
At right, watch tower of camp at 
Kananaskis prison camp in Calgary 


captives, fired by hope of reaching the 
United States and freedom, have man- 
aged to escape. In tracing them, army 
men are aided by Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and so far they’ve al- 
ways recaptured their man. One prisoner 
was shot and killed in a break-away and 
one was shot in the leg before being re- 
taken. 

Nazi prisoners at Gravenhurst camp 
north of Toronto dug a sixty-foot tunnel 
under the walls, through which an airman 
and a naval officer got out. The inside 
opening was concealed under a garbage 
can back of the camp kitchen. The air- 
man traveled 300 miles and was caught 
near the Vermont border. In the room 
of the naval officer was discovered a crude 
but effective radio set he had made from 
old telephone wire and equipment he 
found in the basement of the prison and 
from a tiny earphone which one of his 
comrades, pretending to be deaf, had ob- 
tained permission to buy. 

Two Germans escaped on planks laid 
across the axles of a truck. Camp officials 
now discourage tunneling by planting 
dynamite charges underground at vari- 
ous points around the walls. 

Canada treats prisoners of war accord- 
ing to the Convention of Geneva, a set 
of rules adopted by 46 nations in 1929. 
She must not try to compel them to dis- 
close military secrets; must provide 
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HALF OF THE 14,000 NAZIS HELD IN THE DOMINION'S 
PRISON CAMPS WERE CAPTURED IN BATTLE 























sanitary living conditions and adequate 
food; must permit them to communicate 
with and receive mail from families and 
friends. She may require all enlisted men 
to work (except on munitions or war 
supplies) and must pay them the same as 
Canadian workers. If officers wish to 
work they must be given something to 


The guard at Kananaskis just be- 
fore taking up their positions. At 
right, prisoners keep fit by clear- 
ing underbrush and pruning trees. 
At top of page, the Anandora Star, 
whose sinking by a German sub- 
marine sent 800 Germans and 
Italians to the bottom 
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do. Whether they work or not, they re- 
ceive the pay of Canadian officers of 
equal rank. 

Neutral observers, often Swiss diplo- 
mats, regularly inspect both Canadian 
and German prison camps, to see that 
both sides observe the rules they signed. 

The prison quarters I saw were reason- 
ably cheerful rooms containing six to 
twelve beds. They receive Canadian 
army rations and look well-fed. All are 
allowed non-controversial books in their 
language. They occupy most of their time 
in making knicknacks such as ship mod- 


, ANDRUE 
BERDING 


els, which are sold in the prison shop, and 
by conducting classes of various kinds. 
At Fort Henry I listened to a class in 
navigation led by the former second 
officer of a German freighter. They may 
organize games, but most of them take 
their exercises tramping furiously up and 
down the prison yard. Officials told me 
that practically all are well-behaved, 
though sullen and non-coéperative. 

A Canadian newspaper is distributed 
daily, but a different paper is chosen each 
week to prevent outsiders from com- 
municating with prisoners by advertise- 
ments in code. Nazis in Germany often 
radio to prisoners shortwave messages 
purporting to come from relatives. The 
authorities (Continued on page 53) 








F COURSE this department 
knew during the war—as who 
didn’t?—that a big Naval 
Training Station was located 

at Great Lakes, Illinois, north of Chicago. 
Pretty far inland for training men des- 
tined to sail the seas? But, after all, that 
location wasn’t surprising as Lake Michi- 
gan isn’t exactly a pond, and there was 
plenty of space on which to teach the 
would-be gobs the ways of the water. 
Frankly, however, we never did asso- 
ciate with that freshwater naval station 
any air activities—that is, not until one 
of the Then and Now Gang, as invariably 
eventually happens, stepped forward to 
enlighten The Company Clerk. For this 
enlightenment we have to thank Theo- 
dore R. Isbell, member of Roosevelt 
Aurora Post, whose address is Rural 
Route No. 3, Aurora, Illinois. With the 


Using flying boats such as these, gobs were 
trained for air service at the Aviation Base, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, in 


1917-1918 


snapshots we show above and below, 
came this letter from Comrade Isbell: 

“In Then and Now in the Legion 
Magazine for last March I enjoyed Alfred 
Wilson’s pictures and story concerning 
his naval air training at Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, because I did my hitch in the same 
line of service. A few weeks ago I ran 
across a bunch of snapshot films of pic- 
tures taken back in 1917 and 1918 at the 
small Flying Base for the Navy at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Illinois. 

“T had started out to be a flyer—I 
hoped—but ended up by becoming a 


Below, left, preparing a hydro- 
plane for flight over Lake 
Michigan; right, 15th Regiment, 
Aviation Machinist Mates, at for- 
mation, with machine-shop for 
training, in right background 





machinist mate and instructor at Camp 
Perry, 6th Regiment, at Great Lakes. 
Later we moved to the 15th Regiment, 
Aviation Machinist Mate School, just 
north of the main station. 

“To get back to the story of our Fly- 
ing Base, of which we were very proud: 
In August, 1917, our group totaled about 
twenty men—officers, student flyers and 
machinist mates. As I remember them, 
they included Lieutenant Lee Hammond, 
our C. O.; Ensigns Blair and Duey; Chief 
Petty Officers George Emery and Paul 
Rider; Student Flyers Jack and Bill 
Mitchell, Alister McCormick, E. Wilder, 
F. Star, B. Fuller, Ingersolle, Wolfe and 
none other than P. K. Wrigley (now of 
chewing-gum and Chicago Cubs fame); 
Machinist Mates Ray Curley, Paul 
Klondicht, B. Heim, Don Laythrop, 
Lawhorn, Fagen, Carl F. Shorey, myself 
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and several others whose names I cannot 
now recall. Sons of a number of promi- 
nent Chicago North Shore families were 
in our group. Shorey, incidentally, was 
secretary of the National Aeronautical 
Association in 1927 and sealed and 





placed a barograph in Lindbergh’s plane 
for Slim’s historic flight to Paris. 

“For training and mechanical instruc- 
tion purposes we had three Curtiss 
Flying Boats, a Verville Flying Boat, an 
aid 1911 Curtiss Ship and a J. N. 9. 
Those six planes were 
either built or rebuilt by 
our fifty volunteer hydro- 
plane mechanics, under 
the direction of Lieutenant 
Hammond. With a few 
dilapidated §hydro-aero- 
planes as a basis, we added 
a limited amount of new 
material and a collection 
of supposed junk and 
turned out our fleet of six 
planes which were the 
pride of the 18,000 gobs 
stationed at the Lakes. 

“As winter set in, we 
dosed operations, some of 
the men going to Boston 
Tech, while the rest of us 
were transferred to Camp 
Perry, 6th Regiment, about 
two miles south of the 
main station. In the spring 
of 1918 we went to the 
15th Regiment, which 
eventually was composed 
of 5,000 officers and gobs. A half-million- 
dollar aviation machine shop was com- 
pleted in June, and it was there that some 
2,500 aviation machinists were taught the 
construction and maintenance of air mo- 
tors and seaplanes under Ensign William 
Schilling. Classes of 500 men were taught 
at one time. Lieutenant Wrigley was in 
charge of the motor laboratory; Lieuten- 
ant DeClark was regimental commander. 

“The snapshot of the flying boats in 
front of our lakeside hangars was taken 
in September, 1917, when the planes were 
on parade for an inspection by Secretary 
of the Navy Joe Daniels. Regarding the 
picture of the Curtiss No on the dock, I 
am the gob at the left on guard duty. We 
all had our regular 24-hour periods of 
guard and watch duty, as well as mess 
duty—in addition to servicing planes and 
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overhauling motors such as the Curtiss 
OX and OXX, Hall Scott six-cylinders, 
Hispanos and later the Liberty 12’s. At 
my left in this snap, the man with the cap 
on is Chief Petty Officer P. K. Wrigley. 
“T am not sure of the picture of the 
15th Regiment barracks, with the big ma- 
chine shop in the background, showing 
the men turned out on the company 
street. I did not take this picture myself. 
It may have been assembly for the men to 
receive the orders of the day, it might 




















have been a regular Wednesday afternoon 
open-house for visitors when the regi- 
ments passed in review, and, as no rifles 
are to be seen, the 15th Regiment might 
have been getting the afternoon off. Then 
again the picture may have been taken 
at eight A. M. or one P. M. on a school 
day when the students formed to march 
off to the various classes. 

“T spent my whole enlistment in naval 
aviation and was on this station a little 
over nineteen months, being released from 
service as a chief petty officer in 1921. I’d 
like to hear from some of the old ship- 
mates of my regiment.” 


O HEROICS—just work! That, in 

one comrade’s opinion, sums up his 
outfit’s contribution to winning the war. 
But, upon careful consideration, isn’t that 











what every outfit was called upon to do, 
whether in the front lines or in the back 
areas of the A. E. F. or in camps at home, 
flying fighting planes or performing 
ground work, manning submarines or 
chasers or serving on shore stations over- 
seas or here in the States? It was all just 
a job of work to be done—successfully, 
we might add. 

Regardless of his idea, this comrade, 
John H. Curtin of 186 Broad Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey, had a most important 
job to do, and he tells of it in this letter 
with which he sent the picture of the hos- 
pital train being unloaded and that of 
the file of disabled buddies, which are 
displayed: 

“During the war I served as a Medical 
Corps sergeant with Evacuation Hospi- 
tal No. 20, which was transferred to duty 
at the Beau Desert Hospital Center, near 





Evacuation Hospital No. 20, near 
Bordeaux, performed shore-to-ship 
duty clearing the disabled for the 
voyage home, Above, a “crutch 
company” awaits final inspection 
before embarking. At top, left, 
hospital corpsmen unloading 
wounded from a hospital train 


Bordeaux, after the Armistice. I helped in 
receiving wounded from hospital trains as 
shown in one of the snapshot pictures I 
enclose. 

“The routine included nothing in the 
way of heroics for us—just hard work, of 
which the A. E. F. was full. The wounded 
were usually prepared by our unit for 
the hospital ships Comfort and Mercy 
which sailed regularly from Bassens, 
the American-built port on the Gironde 
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River, down through the Bay of Biscay 
and then, happily, ‘partir Amérique.’ 

‘As shown in the other snapshot I sub- 
mit, the patients with similar wounds or 
disabilities were formed into casual com- 
panies and sent home together. This pic- 
ture shows a ‘crutch company’ awaiting 
final inspection of their dressings before 
going home. 

“Our hospital, as many of them in the 
A. E. F., consisted of long frame build- 
ings in which were the wards. As this was 
the final jump-off for the States, a certain 
amount of clerical work was necessary. 
Some of the boys had no service records 
at all; others were far from complete. 
Therefore,everyone who could run a type- 
writer was pressed into service. I could 
praise a certain make of typewriter (those 
old army Royals) for taking a bad beating 
there—but I won’t! There were several 
hospital units in that Center, but the only 
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other I recall now is Base Hospital No. 
104. General Pershing inspected this 
Center while I was there, and I once saw 
Marshal Pétain on the docks at Bassens. 
I often wonder what has become of the 
men of my old medical outfit.” 


HE GUYS in service who tooted the 
horns, crashed the cymbals and beat 
the drums may have been disparaged by 
the rest of the men in their respective 
outfits—but just what would we have 
done without the music they served up? 
In this department’s own infantry regi- 
ment, reference was usually made to the 
damned band because it was felt that its 
members dodged details, didn’t stand for- 
mations and generally led the life of 
Reilly. In fact that designation was so 
emphatic that the veterans of what we 
privately admitted was the best band 
in the Army still issue regularly a publica- 
tion called “The Damned Band” and those 
fellows are among the most loyal attend- 
ants at the annual regimental reunions. 
From Ray C. Adair, Past Commander 
of Blaine Baker Post of the Legion in 
Earlville, New York, and Legion Histor- 
ian for Madison County, we learn about 
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the band with which he served during the 
war. With his interesting report he sub- 
mitted the two pictures reproduced—one 
of the rookie band of a National Guard 
outfit in its formative days, the other of 
the same band after it had served in the 
A. E. F. and was established in the Occu- 


















pied Area in Germany. All right,. Com- 
mander, you tell the story: 

“In looking over some back numbers 
of the Legion Magazine, I became inter- 
ested in a picture in the February, 1930, 
issue, showing a German army band play- 
ing in front of the City Hall in Longuyon, 
France. 

“Having been a corporal in the 54th 
Pioneer Infantry Band during the war 
and having kept a diary, I found that my 
band had played on two different occa- 
sions in front of this same City Hall. We 
played there on December 5, 1918, and 
again on December 14th, the latter time 
for a French outfit which was decorating 
some of its men. As far as I know, the 54th 
Band was the only American band to 
play there. 

“Lieutenant Joseph Mode, now de- 
ceased and formerly of New York City, 
was director of the band of the 54th 
Pioneer Infantry, which had formerly 
been known as the 71st Infantry, New 
York National Guard. We saw long ser- 
vice on the Meuse-Argonne front along 
with our regiment, which was commanded 
by Colonel William Bates, now brigadier- 
general, retired. 








“After our arrival in the Occupied 
Area, the band was located in Neuendorf 
where it earned a fine reputation as a 
concert band and we played all over the 
American area. We were in great demand 
and had the honor of playing for General 
Pershing on two different occasions. We 





: 





From.the rookie band, left, of the 
71st Infantry, N.Y.N.G., at the 
Middletown (New York) Fair 
Grounds, 1917, developed the 54th 
Pioneer Infantry Band, above, sta- 
tioned in Neuendorf, Germany, in 
the Occupied Area, in 1919 


also made several trips on the Rhine 
River excursion boats, operated by the 
Y. M. C. A. for soldier tourists, as the 
guest band. With a musical reputation 
second to none, we took part in all of the 
regimental military formations, and left 
for home in June, 1919. I received my 
discharge at Camp Upton, New York, on 
July 3, ror0. 

“I think the comparative pictures— 
then and later—I am enclosing are inter- 
esting. One shows our band in 1917 when 
it was part of the old 71st Infantry, N. G. 
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N. Y., at rehearsal and drill at the Mid- 
dletown, New York, Fair Grounds, where 
it was organized of men taken from the 
different line companies, and where I 
joined it. The other shows the same band 
—with some changes—when it was the 
official music of the 54th Pioneer Infantry 
up in Germany in 1919. 

“If any of the former bandsmen or sol- 
diers who knew our band would write to 
me, I’d be mighty happy to hear from 
them.” 


URING the entire period of the 

World War, photographers evident- 
ly enjoyed a continuous field day. Com- 
panies, batteries, even regiments were 
marched in formation to be lined up for 
those panoramic pictures—during the 
early training days, perhaps again before 
heading across the seas, over there, and 
finally before dissolution of the outfit 
after the return home. And thousands 
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Where now are these six soldiers, 
above and at bottom of page, 
photographed in Nancy, France, in 
1918? They can recover their pic- 
tures, Names appear in the text 


upon thousands of individual service men 
sat for pictures in their new uniforms to 
send to the folks or to the one-and-only 
back home. That yen for photographs 
continued in France, in Germany or wher- 
ever the men happened to be stationed. 

And now for a question: How many 
who sat for pictures failed ever to see the 
results—through a sudden move of the 
outfit, through wrongly recorded names 
and addresses or whatever the cause? We 
recall that while on leave in Coblenz, 
Germany, we sat for a portrait and that 
some six months after discharge in this 
country, the dozen prints, after a devious 
course through various A. P. O.’s, gov- 
ernment bureaus, etc., came to our hands 
—and they proved to be punk! 

Here’s a chance for some veterans to 
obtain, after some twenty-two years, pic- 
tures that they had taken in the A. E. F. 
We’re paging particularly those men who 
remember having sat for pictures in the 
city of Nancy, France. This opportunity 
of service came to The Company Clerk 
in this manner: Several months ago Le- 
gionnaire Charles H. Weschler of Bay- 
side, Long Island, New York, visited us 
and brought with him a collection of 
eighteen small photographs of soldiers 
which he told us had been given to him 
by Mrs. Leonie Cocquelet of 9136-96th 
Street, Woodhaven, New York. Mrs. 
Cocquelet was interested in having these 
photographs delivered to the veterans to 
whom they belonged. A half-dozen of the 
soldier subjects are shown in the gallery 
on this page. Each photograph is con- 
tained in a separate envelope bearing the 
imprint “Odinot, Etablissements Pho- 
tographiques, 126, Rue Saint-Dizier, 
Nancy.” 

We wrote to Mrs. Cocquelet asking her 
how she had acquired the photographs and 
this most interesting letter came from her: 

“Concerning the photos of A. E. F. 
soldiers taken in France, it is a long story. 







Through men of my son’s company, 
Company A, 325th Infantry, 82d Di- 
vision, I learned that my son, Alfred G. 
Cocquelet, who died on November 6, 1918, 
of wounds received during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive, had had a photograph 
taken of himself in Nancy during the two 
weeks’ rest period before his Division 
went into the battle. All of the pictures 
you have were not taken at the same time. 
I suppose some of the men were either 
killed or wounded, and that is why the 
photographer had these prints on hand. 

“Through one man I learned the ad- 
dress of one photographer in Nancy. I 
wrote to him and he sent me a picture of 
a man who had been killed in the war, 
whose mother I had met when the sol- 
diers’ bodies were returned to our coun- 
try. I forwarded this photograph to the 
mother. Then, upon the suggestion of 
this photographer, I wrote to the Prefect of 
Nancy. The latter (Continued on page 56) 














(Continued from page 29) 
fall he was out there again at center, and 
was one of the best of the year. 
Moreover, he capitalized on that boner. 
When he graduated, instead of being just 
another player on another California 
team, he was a celebrity. He was 


“Wrong Way Riegels.” It advertised 
him and he promptly took advantage of 
this fact. Meanwhile anxious sports fans 
did not wish to see him suffer for the 
blunder. People in business gave him 
generous assistance. A year or so ago he 
was on the radio telling the world what 
a lucky break that disaster turned out to 
be. 

Sometimes a boner gets by everybody 
and affects the course of a game, to be dis- 
covered later when nothing can be done 
about it. Such a one came in the game 
this fall between Ohio State University 
and Purdue in Columbus. Purdue, rated 
the underdog, made a surprising showing 
and was finally nosed out, 17 to 14, ona 
place kick by Charlie Maag. Maag’s abil- 
ity with his toe has meant a great deal to 
Ohio State, one of the most spectacular 
being last year, when the Buckeyes beat 
Minnesota by a score of 23-20. It appears 
that Maag was substituted illegally in the 
second quarter of this year’s Purdue 
game, a circumstance which would have 
barred him for the rest of the game if it 
had been noted. The winning three points 
came after that, and there you are. 

Another stumble brought luck and for- 
tune to a famous athlete who might have 
been much less famous if she hadn’t had 
a penchant for champagne. Eleanor Holm 
was a swimmer and a darn good one; 
good enough to make the 1936 Olympic 
team. Eleanor was no muscle moli but an 
attractive young lady, in the water or 
out. Attractive young ladies with attrac- 
tive legs are good publicity. Possibly La 
Holm Sweet Holm realized this fact. 

Anyhow, as the S. S. Manhattan 
chugged for Europe with the team, she 
managed one night to spray her tonsils 
with some exceedingly fine Pol Roger, 
1929. All aglow, she then went out on 
deck, where she met up with the pontifis 
of the A. A. U. taking their bedtime walk. 
They were shocked. They were rocked. 
They held a meeting instantly. The next 
day they held another meeting. The re- 
sult was that Eleanor lost her job. She 
was tossed from the team. 


The whole business made little sense 
except to the dozens of sportswriters 
aboard the boat. News on ship is scarce at 
best, and they were avid for copy. Here 
it was, reams of it. Overnight Eleanor 
became a combination of Lady Godiva, 
Barbara Frietchie and Joan of Arc. She 
was a martyr. Now martyrdom is popu- 
lar, and martyrs with a good looking 
torso are more so. True, she was forbid- 
den to compete for the good old U. S. A. 
in the Games. But she returned with a 
million dollars’ worth of publicity which 
she never could have received by breaking 
every record in the big Olympic pool in 
Berlin. Later she turned professional, ex- 
changed her publicity for cash, became a 
kind of aquatic strip-teaser, married Billy 
Rose the swimming, dancing and night 
club impresario, and soaked her million 
away. Which isn’t so bad for martyrs, 
and probably more than Mr. Riegels 
made. Or old Fred Merkle, either. 

Football officials are singularly lacking 
in sex appeal, and no one pays much at- 
tention to their antics. Consequently it 
is hard for them to attract attention un- 
less they get in the way of a ball carrier 
scooting for a touchdown in an open field. 
One official became famous a few years 
ago, however. His name: John Getchell, 
and he became known from coast to coast 
for pulling a football Merkle. 

Until the afternoon of October 22, 
1938, Getchell was just another football 
referee who lived in Minnesota. That day 
during the game between Notre Dame 
and Carnegie Tech at South Bend, the 
quarterback of the latter team lost count 
of the downs and appealed to Getchell. 
Third down, replied Getchell. Actually it 
was fourth down, as he discovered im- 
mediately after Carnelly of Tech had 
failed to make the distance. There was 
nothing to do but hand the ball to Notre 
Dame on downs, which he did. This play 
had a direct bearing on the final score of 
7-0. It was the only game Tech lost all 
season. 

Instantly Getchell, like Merkle and 
Riegels, became a celebrity. In fact some 
fans began to sub- 
stitute his name 
for that of the 
Giant first base- 
man. Over-night 
he was “Bonehead 
Getchell.”” Coaches 
going into a tough 
game hoped Getch- 
ell would be with 
them. For a short 
time Bill Kern, the 
Carnegie coach, 
was annoyed. Then -; 
he did a generous 
act. A month later 
Tech was invited 
to play in the Sug- 
ar Bowl in New 
Orleans against 
Davey O’Brien, 
Texas Christian’s 
forward passing 


fiend. Kern saw that Getchell was asked 
to officiate. When the teams took the 
field more people were present to watch 
Getchell than to see O’Brien. 

Probably the most expensive bumble 
in sport can be attributed to Jack Demp- 
sey. It occurred in his famous battle 
against Gene Tunney in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 22, 1927. There was a gate that 
night of $2,650,000 or Soldier Field. (This 
was, incidentally, the last take in seven 
figures until the $1,000,000 fight at the 
Yankee Stadium in New York on Sep- 
tember 24, 1936, when Joe Louis cut 
Maxie Baer to pieces.) Now two and a 
half millions is money, and the winners’ 
share of about a million is worth taking. 
Especially when the loser’s cut is some- 
thing over $400,000, or about one-half 
that sum. This Dempsey probably threw 
away by a careless blunder. 

He had been beaten by Tunney in 
Philadelphia in 1926, and looked to be 
beaten again all through the early rounds 
of this fight. But in the seventh he 
stepped out and gave everything he had. 
Whipping a left to Tunney’s jaw, he sent 
home a right which floored the champ. 
Tunney went down. His left arm clawed 
feebly for the ropes against which he had 
fallen. 

Dave Barry the referee was the only 
person in the crowd who did not lose his 
head in the general excitement that fol- 
lowed. Starting to count, he suddenly 
noticed Dempsey standing beside him. 
Barry immediately stopped counting and 
motioned Dempsey to his corner. Then he 
began to count once more. This gave Tun- 
ney at least five extra seconds on the floor. 

Naturally no one can say certainly 
that Tunney would not have found his 
feet before the count of ten had the delay 
not happened. But the opinion is that 
those extra seconds were life savers. 
Gathering himself together, Tunney rose, 
retreating across the floor as Dempsey 
charged in. The bell soon rang. In the 
eighth, Tunney returned, fresh and keen. 
He pounded his rival’s face. Those few 
seconds may well (Continued on page 38) 


“Southern California leads at 
the half—thirteen to nothing!” 
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G. W. Pocket Lighter: 
Black enamel, gold 
trimmed Legion emblem 
in colors. A thoroughly de- 
pendable lighter. 

Price, complete._... $1.50 






Genuine Chase 
wool mount, 
fringed plaid robe, size 54°x72". Packed in a waterproof 
zipper suede case. Deep Legion blue, with interwoven 
gold plaid. Embroidered emblem. Price, complete 

with zipper case. $4.95 


ring. 


Style 15—10-K gold 













GittettTe DeLuxe Dry 
Shaver. Fully guaranteed, 
operates on either AC or DC. 
Gillette’s exclusive cutter 
head has no equal. Packed 
in attractive metal case, 
complete with non-break- 
able mirror. Price, complete 
as illustrated, with gold- 


plated Legion emblem, only 
$15.00 





Hand carved 


eagles. One of the 
most popular of Le- 
gion rings. Give ring 
size. Price, 














Style 9—Sterling sil- 
ver ring, with 10-K 
gold Legion emblem 
in colors. Military 
design. Give ring 
size. Price, 


complete... $5.75 
(Illustrated at right) 


No. 1699-121—Gladstone Bag. Size 24-inch. 
Walrus grain cowhide in either black or 
brown. Price, plete with embl 

as illustrated. (Specify Color) 912.85 
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CATALOG 


These interesting Christmas suggestions are only 


afew of the many beautiful offerings featured in i amiss 
the new 1941 Legion catalog. Your copy is Street LP ER 
ready to mail. Write for it today. 
EE 


CHECK HERE for your copy of the New 
1941 Legion Catalog. 


U 


complete_____.. $1 3.00 





Serial number of my 1940 membership card is. 





No. 3780—Director, Jr., Billfold. Glazed russet 
cowhide. Embossed Legion emblem in colors. 
Price, complete with three initials 

in gold... ‘ mi $2.50 


Remittance must accompany order if initials desired. 





No. 3609—Amity Director Billfold. Genuine bright black pin seal. 

Embossed Legion emblem in colors. Price, complete with 

IS Ge $5.75 
R. 





ittance must accompany order if initials desired. 
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EMBLEM DIVISION, Box 1055, Indianapolis, Indi 
Please ship immediately, the following merchandise: 


[) Ship C. ©. D. for $...- 


C) -Check for $ _enclosed. 
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(Continued from page 36) 

bave made the difference not only between 

victory and defeat; but between $990, 445, 

and $425,000. 

Would Dempsey have won the title? 
No one knows. But curiously enough, he 
became at once a kind of sports page 
martyr like Eleanor Holm. His popular- 
ity, which hadn’t exactly been phenome- 
nal after the last war, increased. He was 
the ex-champ who got a dirty deal. His 
mistake may possibly have cost him half 
a million at the time, but many believe 
he got it all back over the years. 

All the cracks make mistakes in sport. 
Sometimes they are inconsequential. 
Sometimes they are costly. Roger Weth- 
ered, the English golfer, once stepped un- 
intentionally on a ball, was penalized and 
lost the British title. Last fall, Bobby 
Riggs the American tennis champion, lost 
his crown because of a bungle that hap- 
pens only once in a lifetime. With Don 
McNeill his rival leading at 6-5 in the fifth 
and final set of their match in the last 
round at Forest Hills, Riggs started serv- 


Thes il 


(Continued from page 21) 
proved invaluable and Captain Warner 
soon became Executive Officer of Bat- 
tery D. 

Fort Ethan Allen proved unsuitable 
for the training of a Field Artillery regi- 
ment and the 76th moved to Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi. Lightning training 
followed and soon the regiment was 
ordered to France to complete its pre- 
liminary work. En route to Coetquidan, 
Warner was made the commanding officer 
of Battery B by Colonel William C. 
Rivers, now Major General, U.S.A., 
retired. 

Training in France was intensified be- 
cause the enemy was threatening on all 
sides. Just as the scheduled training 
session was completed, the Third Di- 
vision was ordered into the line. The 
Division stemmed the tide on its first 
engagement and drove the enemy back 
in both the Champagne-Marne and 
Aisne-Marne Sectors. 

Service at the front for Captain Warner 
was not destined to be long. In fact he 
had commanded his battery in action for 
only three weeks when, near Le Charmel, 
one morning a lone German plane ap- 
peared from out of a low hanging cloud 
and dropped a hissing, screaming bomb 
that landed in one of the gun emplace- 
ments of Battery B. Several men were 
killed outright, others died of their 
wounds and Captain Warner was criti- 
cally wounded. A splinter of the bomb 
ripped through the femoral artery of his 
left leg; another through the shin, and a 
finger was badly mangled. The finger had 





ing. He was coolly confident,and why not? 
He had been on the spot like this in doz- 
ens of matches and had always pulled 
through. When McNeill made a short re- 
turn, he came to the net and put the ball 
away to win the point. 

However, Ben Dwight the keen-eyed 
umpire in the chair, noticed something 
that had escaped the crowded stadium. 
In coming into forecourt Bobby touched 
the bottom of the net with his shoe. Ac- 


to be amputated, and only the quick 
thinking of Lieutenant C. L. Sandiford, 
now a Boston dentist, saved the injured 
limb from a similar fate. Sandiford ap- 
plied a tourniquet and staunched the 


flow of blood until Warner could be re- 
moved to a field dressing station. There 





cording to Rule 17, Sec. E, of the Rules 
of Lawn Tennis, a player loses a point if 
he or anything he wears touches the net 
while the ball is in play. Dwight correctly 
called the point for McNeill. Riggs in 
stantly turned in dismay. The first point 
of a critical game is important, and in 
stead of being 15-0, he was o-15. The 
umpire explained, but Bobby was upset, 
He was thinking of this lost point 
which he thought he had won. McNeill 
realized this. He came to the net, and 
volleyed his way for game, set, match 
and championship. That one point wasa 
factor in his triumph. 

Champions make boners. That’s what 
sporting history tells us; even the best of 
players do tighten up occasionally and 
stumble under pressure. Every day and 
every sport shows the stars whose mental 
machine has slipped a cog at the wrong 
moment. But the first of the species still 
remains the most celebrated. Other play- 
ers have snoozed themselves out of the 
big money; yet after thirty years theres 
still only one Bonehead Merkle. 


they despaired of his life, but finally 
moved him to Base Hospital 34, where it 
was decided that the leg should be re- 
moved. But bull dog tenacity stuck out 
all over the young field artilleryman and 
finally he prevailed on the doctors to take 
a chance. Today he walks without a 
visible sign of his disability. 

Three weeks later, as he lay in Base 
Hospital 34, his eldest son, Milo Joseph, 
Jr. (he prefers to be called Joe), was 
born. There are two other children, 
Donald Wesley, 21, and Carolyn B., 
12 years old. (Continued on page 4o) 





National Commander Warner with Kansas Legionnaires and Topeka 

citizens met in the Kansas State Capitol on October 16th to listen to 

the radiocast as the draft numbers were pulled from the fish bowl 
in Washington 
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al efore this child reaches maturity, Tuberculosis may be eradicated from the 


United States. ‘ 
But remember, she is growing up in a world where Tuberculosis still causes more 
fatalities between the ages of 15 and 19 than any other disease! 
By buying and using Christmas Seals you will enable your Local Tuberculosis 
Association to continue a year-round fight that has helped to reduce the death 
rate from Tuberculosis by 75% during the last 33 years! 
So protect this child—and every child in your community. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

The leg wounds were to end for the 
time being the military career of the 
Warner clan. Before him in the service of 
his country were Warner’s father and 
grandfather, both of whom served with 
the Union forces in the War between the 
States. Warner’s great, great grandfather 
served in the Revolutionary War. 

It was several months before Captain 
Warner could be removed from the hos- 
pital and sent back to the United States. 
Finally he was invalided home and sent 
to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to recu- 
perate. Discharged from the hospital in 
March, ror9, he was assigned to the 
14th Cavalry for further duty, but retired 
from the regular establishment because 
of his disability. 


(Continued from page 19) 
of a heart attack on June oth, 
the day the Germans entered the 
city of Dinard where he was con- 
valescing, has also returned to his 
mother in Paris, after having been cap- 
tured in the Sedan drive. The Daymont 
and Berlin lads, as well as Donald Mac- 
Afee, Jr., who is also at the Embassy, are 
members of the Sons of the Legion. 

Past Commander E. L. Dodds, after 
serving the entire year of the war with 
the Ambulance Corps, has reopened his 
hotel on the Left Bank in Paris. Laquis 
Wehrle, who also is a Paris hotel man 
in civil life and who was a prisoner with 
Al Raymond for more than three months, 
is attempting to return to his Paris 
business. Gordon Moon, Ed Seery, Joe 
Choquette, Frank De Lisio, Robert L. 
Jones and Wally Kilmer are all continu- 
ing at their Paris occupations. 

Charles W. Sweeney, who has served 
in many capacities in several different 
wars and insurrections, was a brigadier 
general in the French army before the 
collapse of France, and is now Honorary 
Flight Commander of the ‘‘Eagle Squad- 
ron” composed of American pilots which 
is on active service with the Royal Air 
Force in England. Charles Sweeney, 
Jr., was an officer in the American Volun- 
teer Ambulance Corps and is still in 
France with this Corps, engaged in their 
special work of carrying captured, 
wounded French officers from hospitals 
in the occupied area to base hospitals in 
Free France. 

Myron T. Herrick Post No, 4 also of 
Paris seems to be staffing the Paris banks, 
with Samuel P. “Bill” Bailey managing 
Chase Bank; Horton Kennedy at Mor- 
gan’s; and Tupper Barrett at the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. Commander Nor- 
man Lewis lives near Bordeaux, but goes 
often to Paris. R. C. Williams, manager 


He immediately returned to Toledo 
and began the practice of law, joining the 
firm of Doyle and Lewis, specialists in 
insurance, railroad and corporation law. 

About the time of his return to Toledo, 
The American Legion was beginning to 
get its feet on the ground. A number of 
veterans had already returned to their 
homes and were bent on forming some 
sort of organization. The Ameriean 
Legion proved to be their choice and a 
group, among whom was Warner, de- 
cided to organize the Vernon McCune 
Post of the Legion. Warner was one of its 
first Adjutants. 

In the early days the Post Adjutant 
was for the most part Adjutant and 
Service Officer and Warner took both 
jobs to his heart. The service work was 


of Worthington Pump, and Clarence 
Popp, manager of General Electric, are 
still on the job in Paris. There is an in- 
dication in this brief list as to why 
American citizens stay on in the war- 
torn countries. Al Sondime, who had 
the agency in France for American cigar- 
ettes and the American agencies for 
many brands of luxury liquors, came to 
America on one of the refugee ships, but 
is now on his way back to Paris. 

Bordeaux Post No. 2 of the Depart- 
ment of France, is still active in the 
person of Commander Ora Sitton, whose 
brewery offered a place to sleep for 
many Americans, including the Volun- 
teer Ambulance men who were stranded 
in that city at the time of the retreat. 
Ora Sitton worked valiantly with the 
American Red Cross during the refugee 
floods which augmented the population 
of Bordeaux from its normal 260,000 to 
more than a million and a quarter during 
the second fortnight of June. 

Back in the lush days of 1930 there 
were thirty thousand resident American 
citizens in the Paris region. At the time 
of Munich there were about ten thou- 
sand. Upon the declaration of war there 
were half that number. Today there are 
less than five hundred. The exodus over 
the past decade had been quiet and in 
the natural course of world events—until 
June 3d last, when Paris was bombed 
from the air for the first and only time 
of the war. 


ROM here let this story become an . 


eye witness account of the dispersion 
of the membership of the Mother Post 


particularly trying in those days, for the 
laws and regulations were not readily 
available and most of the disabled men 
were total strangers. This made no differ- 
ence to the struggling young attorney, 
Soon he found himself starting claims and 
litigation through proper channels in 
order that every possible weteran might 
get his just due. It was a hard row to hoe, 
but the intelligent, persistent way in 
which he carried on the work was a factor 
in the Legion career which has now car- 
ried him to the national commandership. 
In 1921 he was elected Commander of 
his Post. This job successfully completed, 
he was elected chairman of the Lucas 
County Council of the Legion and in 
1924 was elected Department Com- 
mander. He then served a two-year term 
on the National Executive Committee. 
In 1935 he was elected a National Vice 
Commander. Through the years, until his 
election in Boston, he served on some of 
the more important national committees, 
at one time being vice-chairman of the 
National Rehabilitation Committee. 
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of the Legion. And the same facts can 
be multiplied tenfold for a picture of the 
Americans in flight, and many thousand- 
fold if the whole scene is to be considered. 
The Americans in Paris and all France 
had been officially requested by Ambas- 
sador William Bullitt to leave France 
unless they had imperative reason to 
remain. Many had gone, of course, and 
the more well-to-do had taken houses 
for their families in the country. The 
American Legion Auxiliary, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Edith Sanua-Sey- 
mour, had found homes in the provinces 
for its four hundred children. But the 
bombers came on June 3d. They fol- 
lowed the news of the Dutch defeat of 
May 14th, and the Belgian collapse of 
May 28th, and the military shake-up 
which brought General Maxine Wey- 
gand back to France to replace General 
Gustave Gamelin. They came at the 
moment when the French capital, through 
the indisputable evidence of refugees 
and wounded soldiers and civilians, was 
face to face with the knowledge that the 
censorship and propaganda bureaus had 
deceived them both as to the extent of 
the retreat and as to the nearness of the 
advancing Germans. They came when 
faith in the government and the army 
was therefore shaken, for the first time 
in this war. And these bombs had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect of the bombings 
of the World War, or those of Barcelona. 
In the former instances the civilian suf- 
fering had only stiffened the resolution 
of resistance. Now they spread terror 
and the fear—even the conviction—o 
the invincibility of the German might. 
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DECEMB 


At one o’clock on June 3d while I sat 
at lunch in the restaurant of Chinese 
Legionnaire California Joe in the center 
of Paris, the alert sounded—three min- 
utes of wailing sirens. With. the unbelief 
of three hundred air-raid warnings when 
nothing worse than leaflets had been 
dropped, the population went unenthusi- 
astically to the bomb shelters. 

Then came the bombs. The constant 
drone of the motors was broken by 
the occasional “grunch” of big bombs 
and the intermittent ‘‘crack”’ of the anti- 
aircraft battery fire. Machine-gun sput- 
tering told us that some defense was being 
offered by the Paris aerial guard. But all 
of the planes were too high to be seen 
with the unaided eye. The German planes 
were overbead for two hours. 

That evening I was scheduled to do a 
short-wave broadcast to America for the 
Paris Mondial Radio Station. The De- 
partment of France of The American 
Legion had put on several of these broad- 
casts in an effort to interpret to the 
United States just what the fast-moving 
events in Europe could mean to them. 
Past Department Commander George 
Aubrey spoke on more than one occasion, 
as did National Executive Committee- 
man James L. McCann; George W 
Lopp, who built The American Legion 
Memorial Cemetery in Paris; Past De- 
partment Commander Bernhard Ragner; 


the ubiquitous secretary of Fidac, Henry | 
Dunning; the Dean of Holy Trinity 


Cathedral, Rev. Frederick W. Beekman; 
and the Vice-President in France for the 
Sons of The American Revolution, Ed- 
ward H. de Neveau—all adding their 
voices in this vain but inspired effort. 
After my broadcast, one of the direc- 


tors of the radio, who had an unlimited | 
pass in Paris, permitted me to accompany | 
her on a tour of the sites where bombs | 


had fallen. The Renault factory at Bil- 
liamcourt was a burning shambles. 


Surésnes, Puteaux, and other immediate | 
suburbs suffered terribly from demolition | 
and incendiary bombs. The morgues | 


were full of mutilated bodies—the hospi- 
tals were packed with victims. Within the 
city limits, more than forty bombs had 
exploded, while a dozen others had failed 
to detonate. Two fell on the parade ground 
in front of the Air Ministry. A third hit 
the beautiful building of the Air Ministry, 
plumped its way through four stories and 
into the basement—but failed to deto- 
nate. This bomb went through the dining 
room where American Ambassador Bullitt 
was lunching with Air Minister Laurent 
Eynac, thus bringing the war much 
closer than it usually comes to a diplomat. 

Over in Passy, a direct hit had pulver- 
ized a four-story dwelling. The firemen 
were at work uncovering the entrance 
to the bomb-proof cellar when we got 
there. We watched them pump that 
cellar dry and then carry out forty 
drowned people—children, women and 
men. But Paris saw, and the peo- 
ple did what Germany wanted them 
to do—began (Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 41) 
the civilian flight which blocked the 
roads and prevented their use for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The flight did not reach its most crush- 
ing proportions until the night of June 
oth, when all could see hundreds of trucks 
loading the files of the government offices 
and leaving for Tours. A line of a hun- 
dred taxicabs left the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, taking the Congressmen away from 
the capitol. There was no longer any be- 
lief in anything—and flight seemed the 
only answer. 

The Americans of Paris had learned to 
look to the Legion for assistance. Now 
all those without transportation of their 
own—or more numerous, those without 
gasoline—descended upon Pershing Hall 
in search of the answers. Valiant work 
was done in all respects and good codper- 
ation was evidenced by the sharing of 
transport and gasoline and food supplies. 
Nearly everyone thought on the oth 
that the destination was Tours. They 
believed that after the Battle of the Seine, 
where the enemy would bog down be- 
cause he would be too far from his sup- 
plies, the people could return to Paris. 
I saw Fred Abbott of Paramount Pic- 
tures start out with his studio equipment. 
His chief worry was that he felt that he 
should release his pet canary. There was 
Lansing Warren of the New York Times 
following the government to Tours; and 
John Lloyd of the Associated Press; 
Ralph Heintzen of the United Press and 
Bill Bird of the New York Sun, doing the 
same. Richard de Rochemont of Life; 
Robert Thompson of the New York 
Herald; and Photographér Sted Jones, 
te name a few, were on their way. 

Welles Bosworth of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Rev. Frederick W. (Dean) 
Beekman, Rev. Clayton Williams, Dr. 
Horatio Krans, Head of the American 
University Union in France—it seemed 
that all of the pillars of the American 
Colony of Paris were filling up with Le- 
gion gasoline and starting down the roads 
to the south. 

On that night of June oth a smoke 
screen stretching forty miles along the 
Seine River effectively covered the cross- 
ing of that river by the German army on 
nine widely separated pontoon bridges. 
As the mysterious smoke cleared the next 
afternoon—after doing its full share to 
add to the terror of the population—the 
Germans were in position south of the 
Seine. It was evident then that the Loire 
River, two hundred miles south, would 
be the next possibility for a line of de- 
fense. And this realization fanned the 
flame of terror still further. Bordeaux 
became the next seat of the French 
government and the Camp Followers 
moved again. 


On the night of June 12th, the Corps 
gave me the mission to take an unfinished 
ambulance and get somehow to Lisbon 
to bring back to wherever the front would 
be, a new section of volunteer drivers 
who had just reached the Portuguese 
port. I loaded the ambulance with extra 
gasoline and all of the food which I could 
buy—some essential baggage including 
a special bed for an infantile paralysis 
victim—and eight members of the staff. 
It was a very full ambulance. Just as 
was leaving there came Past Commander 
Julian M. Thomas of Paris Post with his 
wife and daughter, without transporta- 
tion. We packed them in. For the next 
four days and nights we rode that ambu- 
lance, thirteen of us, down 
a road of congested horror. 


on an inspection trip to the 
General Pershing Section of The 
American Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, with its chief, Col. James 
V. Sparks, Past Commander of 
Paris Post, and Major Alan H. 
Muhr. July 12th, I sailed from Lisbon, 
my personal retreat ended. Therewasnoth- 
ing pretty about any of that experience— 
for this war has nothing of glamor or 
chivalry or gaiety. Noble gestures are 
rare, though I should record that at 
Chaumont during my retreat I ran into 
Dr. Edson E. Goodrich. “‘Doc’’ was Sec- 
retary of Paris Post from 1922 to 1927, 
and is well known throughout Europe for 
his work in veterans’ organizations. He 
is badly disabled, yet he was teaching a 
large group of the citizens of Chaumont, 
working in one of General Pershing’s 
former headquarters barracks, how to do 
bandaging and other first aid assistance 
in the treatment of the expected victims 
among the civilians of Chau- 
mont. Two days later the 


We could take nobody | Move Socks From German troops occupied 
more, although it was hard Sister Susy "- but Chaumont. There has been 
to refuse the pleas of the T havent gor a no news of Goodrich since 


plodding thousands, _ es- 
pecially during the occa- 
sional bombings, and the 
torrential rain showers. One 
man whom we passed with- 
out seeing was Edmo Maire, 
who has held many offices 
in Paris Post. A widower, he 
walked four hundred miles 
on the road from Paris to 
Bordeaux with his four sons, 
each carrying what he could 
on his back. Twenty miles 
from Orleans one of his 
boys was hit by a truck and 
badly injured. A motorist 
agreed to take the child to 
the hospital in Orleans and 
did so. But the German 
bombers were ahead of Maire and when 
he reached the city it was in flames. 
Civilians were not allowed to enter. I saw 
Maire in Bordeaux a week later, a broken- 
hearted man. 

Orleans, Blois, Tours, the hospitable 
chateau of Legionnaire Francis Burke 
at Brion, where thirty-five American 
refugee children were being cared for, 
Angouléme and Bordeaux were graven in 
our memories of things on which human 
eyes should not have to gaze. 

And then came the armistice announce- 
ment on June 23d. Inevitable it was, we 
knew, for from the start unprepared 
France was presenting a breast to a 
tank, a horse-drawn cannon to mechan- 
ized rifles of superior calibre, two score 
bombing planes and two hundred fighters 
against five thousand planes. I am not 
trying to explain the reasons for the un- 
preparedness, but the fact was evident 
and terrible. 

Personally I had made as long a retreat 
as anyone could—if this dubious honor is 
worth recording. On June oth I was up 
in front of the Maginot Line in the Saar 





that date. 


HE bottleneck of con- 

gestion for the returning 
Americans was the Hen- 
daye-Irun bridge on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier. 
Here on a bridge, twenty 
feet wide and two hundred 
yards long, the escaping 
refugees packed, suffered 
alternately in the sun and 
torrential showers. Some 
Americans stayed three days 
on this bridge, unable to re- 
turn to France and unable 
to enterSpain. TheAmerican 
consular authorities were 
tirelessly efficient, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross people magnificent. 

The work on that bridge of two old 
Foreign Legionnaires, Gene Bullard and 
Pierre de Caillaux, both members of 
Paris Post, was of outstanding import- 
ance to the dozens of persons they aided 
without thought of their own personal 
convenience. Their calm was a good ex- 
ample, and their ability to wangle some 
bread and water from the guards for the 
women and children helped many through 
these overwrought hours. 

The refugees had one desire—to get 
across that frontier and into the precari- 
ous sanctuary of non-belligerent Spain. 

In my own group there were 161 
Americans. We were only permitted to 
travel in groups, many being without 
proper visas, and several without funds. 
We waited on the bridge from noon until 
midnight, being pushed around by vari- 
ous officials and questioned endlessly 
throughout that period. Three times 
during the afternoon everybody was 
drenched to the skin by sudden electrical 
showers. 

Then came ten days to two weeks of 
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detention in Bilbao, Spain, while the 
American stragglers were concentrated. 
A Fourth of July party in the Hotel 
Splendid was broken up by the Young 
Spanish Phalangists. German troops put 
on a drill in the street at midnight on one 
occasion during this period. German 
officers were to be seen everywhere and a 
bull fight was given in their honor, with 
the German and Spanish anthems played 
by the band. We never felt very comfort- 
able in Spain. 

One night we were all taken to a special 
train. Two nights later we arrived along- 
side the refugee ship Manhattan at Lis- 
bon and were ushered aboard. That gang- 
plank was leading to the promised land 
for most of the passengers. Fred Bryant 
and Roland Klein, Paris Posters, of the 
United States Lines staff, were very help- 
ful to many comrades in Lisbon. They 
are still over there working on refugee 
problems, but the chief of the U. S. Lines 
in Europe, Hugh B. Robinson, is back 
in New York on active duty in its New 
York offices. 

On the way over, a meeting of Paris 
Post members was held to discuss ways 
and means of finding employment in 
America. Many of the forty-one Legion- 
naires aboard were returning home after 
many years abroad. James Graham of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Co., H. A. Buick 
of the Ford Co., Meyer Agen of the 
Daily Mail, and many of the Legion- 
naires previously noted were present. 


Once in New York the “repatriates”’ 
found a group which holds monthly meet- 
ings at an uptown hotel, all of them mem- 
bers of Paris Post. Jack Specter is the 
Chairman of this group and old Paris 
Posters can get in touch with him at 180 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Refugee members of the Department 
of France are now dispersed all over 
the United States. In many instances the 
rehabilitation will be difficult—in other 
cases the homecoming is joyous. Often 
the wife of a Legionnaire has never been 
in the United States. Many American 
citizen children born abroad are getting 
their first sight of their homeland. The 
work of the school for these children 
which the Auxiliary has conducted with 
funds in recent years from the Forty and 
Eight is now more than ever appreciated 
by these students, who will enter Ameri- 
can schools. 

Among Paris Post members who have 
recently returned to the United States 
are several of the better known doctors of 
Paris. Dr. Charles Bove has opened an 
office in New York City and Dr. Alexan- 
der Bruno, Dr. John Griggs, Dr. Law- 
rence Fuller, Dr. Fred Snyder, Dr. E. J. 
Ortion, and Dr. James V. Sparks are 
men who left their offices and equipment 
in Paris and are more or less uncertain 
of their professional future. 

Julian M. Thomas, Past Commander 
of the Department of France, is among 
the Legionnaire lawyers who left Paris 
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ahead of the German occupation. Others 
are Donald Harper and his son, Ray- 
mond Harper; Benjamin Howe Conner 
and S. S. Szlapka, both Past Commanders 
of the Department of France; and Gra- 
ham B. Matteson, Judge Eliot Watrous, 
Eliot H. Lee, Ambrose Chambers, and 
Arthur Rosborough. 

Other Legionnaire refugees now in 
New York are Al Raymond, who was a 
prisoner in Germany after being captured 
while aiding Anne Morgan’s unit as a 
member of the American Volunteer Am- 
bulance Corps; Roger Boulogne, a C. P. 
A. with Touche, Niven and Co.; Harold 
Smith, another former Post Commander 
who is with the Will Hays organization; 
R. C. Wood, for years Chairman of Avia- 
tion activities, Department of France. 

National Executive Committeeman 
James L. McCann was one of the last to 
return from France. He went to visit at 
his old home in Alabama. 

Some, like Rev. Clayton Williams and 
Al Sondime, are going back to Paris. 
Others are quite resigned to beginning 
life anew in the homeland. But all are 
still wondering what happened in France, 
and have little patience with the glib 
commentators who can explain it all in 
fifteen minutes. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Members of the 
Department of France will find on page 
2 a statement about payment of their 
Legion dues for 1941. 





WITH STCHILESS EVES | GUIDED 10 TOMS OF DESTRUCTION / 


A true experience of JOHN FENIMORE, St. Louis, Missouri 


@ “tHe rain was COMING DOWN in buckets as I took my 
heavy transport truck down a long hill,” writes Mr. Feni- 
more. “Suddenly I thought the end of the world had come. 
Lightning had blasted the road a few feet ahead of my truck! 
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ey “1 WAS PICKED UP and rushed toa 
hospital, where prompt medical atten- 
tion saved my eyesight. That I enjoy 
the blessing of normal vision today is 
due to ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries. 
You can bet I’m never going to be with- 
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© “tHe srwuant FLasn of the bolt blinded me, but some- 
how I managed to bring that 10 ton truck to a stop. I groped 
in the darkness for my flashlight, got out of the cabin, then 
stood by the truck and flashed an appeal for help. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
Hearts were tested by 
electro-cardiogram, lungs 
were examined by X-ray; 
blood pressure machines 
were applied in the process, and blood 
tests. Many an officer who had thought 
himself in high good health awakened to 
the fact that the undertaker was dogging 
his footsteps. 

Nor were the examining surgeons any 
respecters of rank. Medical casualties in 
the initial concentrations included every 
grade from major general to second lieu- 
tenant. High blood pressure and defective 
heart were the great levelers. Losses were 
especially high among division, brigade, 
regimental and battalion commanders, 
and among company and battery com- 
manders who were growing old in the 
service. Not a few Guard regiments were 
temporarily crippled by the loss of regi- 
mental commander, one or more battal- 
ion commanders, several unit command- 
ers and trained staff offcers. Mostly, 
those rejected high rankers were World 
War veterans, men who were in their 
prime back in the days when the great 
avalanche of American youth that is now 
the Legion swept the kaiser across the 
Rhine. But two decades had taken a toll. 
Only the hardiest of the World War vet- 
erans remained, but enough of them, in 
fact, for substantially all the posts of 
high command. 

There have been none, so far, of the 
war time scenes as regiment after regi- 
ment of Guardsmen departed by trains 
and motor convoys for concentration. 
Two decades ago men left home cities 
amid the ringing cheers of multitudes. 
This time the Guard has gone out all but 
ignored by the public whose interests 
they defend. Smaller towns, in many 
instances, have given their local com- 
panies a send-off. But not the larger 
cities. Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
Washington, are typical examples. Both 
sent large contingents of men who were 
speeded on their way by a hand- 
ful of relatives. Not even mayors 
or heads of civic bodies were on 
hand to say aacieu. Only the 
Guardsmen and their kin seemed 
to realize the solemn import of 
their departure for a year of train- 
ing. Or will it be considerably 
more than a year of training? 

Another departure from World 
War days is the rapidity with 
which the War Department is 
providing housing facilities for 
the first concentrations of Regu- 
lars and Guardsmen, and for the 
conscripts when they report. 
Where those first regiments out 
in 1917 lived in the crudest mili- 
tary fashion, today’s soldiers re- 
side in comparative luxury. 

Tents are floored and are going 
to be boarded in where winter 
weather demands. There are 
frame mess halls, frame kitchens, 
frame latrines, bathhouses with 
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hot and cold water, motion picture 
tents or buildings. And these merely for 
temporary use while substantial and 
comfortable cantonments are being built. 

Uniforms and equipment are a different 
matter. There simply aren’t enough uni- 
forms to go around as yet. About the only 
uniform thing in army clothing at present 
is the lack of uniformity. Such old war 
stocks as haven’t been devoured by the 
moths are being unearthed from ancient 
stocks. And the World War uniform, of 
course, resembles the modern army uni- 
form mostly in color. The new infantry 
weapons, particularly mortars and anti- 
tank guns, are still in the forging, along 
with anti-aircraft, new heavy cannon and 
various instruments of precision. At 
present, there are barely enough for in- 
struction purposes. 

Critics have seized upon this circum- 
stance to belabor the Army for its lack 
of foresight. But such criticisms, sensa- 
tionally played up by belated publica- 
tions, overlook the fact that the principal 
cause of unpreparedness has been elimi- 
nated. Here is a case where cause and ef- 
fect must not be transposed. The cause of 
lack of weapons, equipment and training 
in modern warfare goes right back to the 
doors of past public indifference. Now the 
public is wide awake to the needs, billions 
have been appropriated by Congress for 
defense. But money has to be translated 
into war supplies on a scale which caught 
industry unprepared. The effect is a sud- 
den public demand for an efficient, well- 
equipped Army. But that Army can be 
martialed and whipped into shape only 
over the course of long grueling months 
of effort no matter what quality of genius 
directs the transition. 

The first seven Divisions of citizen 
soldiery that came into the active service 





represented the four cor- 
ners of the map, as well 
as the interior. The four 
Divisions on the Septem- 
ber call, and the States 
from which they drew their troops, were: 
41st Division, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming; 44th Division, 
New Jersey, New York; 45th Division, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona; 30th Division, Georgia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. In addi- 
tion, anti-tank, 155-gun and _ harbor 
defense regiments were inducted from 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina, Maine, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Virginia. Several 
States sent in not only division quotas 
but separate regiments, these including 
New York, Oregon and Washington. 

In the October r5th order went the 
27th Division, New York; 37th, Ohio; 
32d, Michigan and Wisconsin. None of 
these outfits were left in the immediate 
vicinity of their homes but were sent to 
carefully selected concentration points 
in various parts of the country to begin 
their intensive training. 

Intensive training now means eight 
hours a day of actual drill and instruc- 
tion. Everyone who ever wore a uniform 
in emergency times knows that the actual 
training schedules are only a part of the 
day’s work. Other chores run the working 
day for all ranks up to ten or twelve 
hours. And the officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer who expects to keep the 
pace must put in another two or three 
hours in study after darkness falls. 

The routine and training methods of 
the first outfits assembled will be those 
of the succeeded eleven National Guard 
combat Divisions as they later receive 
their orders. These methods will be re- 
fined and improved, of course, as devel- 
opment of the new Army proceeds. In 
fact, the Army is giving detailed atten- 
tion to modern training methods. General 
George C. Marshall, a junior 
officer in the World War and now 
the four-starred full general at 
the head of our armies, has es- 
tablished a training GHQ at the 
War College in Washington, 
D. C. This activity is in charge of 
Major General Lesley J. McNair, 
formerly commandant of the 
Army’s Command and General 
Staff School, and acknowledged 
one of the ablest general officers 
in the service. General McNair 
has surrounded himself with a 
laige staff of selected Regular 
officers, of all branches, who de- 
vote their time to training meth- 
ods and needs. Part of their job is 
to travel about the country by 
fast plane observing troops in 
training, thus enabling them to 
make necessary suggestions and 
adjustments in training methods 
and schedules. 

As for these Guard Divisions, 
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they started from scratch, just as did the 
World War veteran. No matter how 
many hitches their service records 
showed, the Guardsmen took up the 
school of the soldier, learned how to 
stand, how to salute, how to take care of 
themselves and their weapons in the field. 
As the weeks unfolded, they went into 
minor tactics and all the multitude of 
specialized subjects that go into the 
making of an efficient soldier. 

Hardening of the body, building up 
stamina, is being emphasized. Long 
marches are a part of the training. Five 
miles one day, seven another, then ten 
miles, and on up the scale. This along 
the route of the army’s objective—men 
who are able to march twenty-five miles 
a day and take it in stride. European 
soldiers do that and come in singing. 
American soldiers in this new army now 
b ilding must be equal to any soldier in 
the world, the training directives require. 

While the Guard Divisions must slave 
feverishly long hours each day to shape 
themselves up for field service, the Regu- 
lar Army has its own hard problem. Regu- 
lar outfits have been stripped lean of 
trained personnel in order to take care 
of expansion of the Army from four to 
nine Divisions. Not to mention the forma- 
tion of many special regiments and serv- 
ice troops needed to put the Divisions 
into Army Corps. 

And all Divisions,Guardsmenand Reg- 


ulars, must be prepared 
to absorb the raw ma- 
terial that is reporting 
under selective service. 
National Guard Divi- 
sions so far reporting 
have brought an aver- 
age of around 12,000 
officers and men to 
camps. That approxi- 
mates the army peace 
strengths for square Di- 
visions. To these will be 
added enough con- 
scripts to bring Divi- 
sions to war strength— 
approximately 18,000. 
Army Divisions, in the 
new triangular organi- 
zation, have a peace 
strength of nearly 9,000, 
a war strength of 
around 13,000. 

Thus the first supply 
of conscripts will have 
at least partly trained 
outfits to which they 
will report, and their 
training in fundamen- 
tals can be taken up 
promptly. The problem of their equip- 
ment and supply will have been solved 
largely in advance, and many of the diffi- 
culties that beset the National Army in 
1917 will be eliminated by this careful 
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advance staff prepara- 
tion. 

All this on the basis of 
the present plans for an 
initial Army of 1,200,- 
ooo men. Of course, if a 
National emergency de- 
mands a larger Army, 
trained personnel will 
have to be taken from 
organized Divisions in 
order to lay the founda- 
tions for new ones, and 
every Reserve officer 
who is physically fit and 
professionally compe- 
tent will have to be 
thrown into the breech. 

One thing can be said 
definitely and conclu- 
sively. We are in no 
such plight asa country, 
as we were in 10917 
when it comes to build- 
ing an emergency Army. 
Notwithstanding in- 
ability to get appropri- 
ations in the past for 
training and supply, the 
Army has maintained an 
excellent system of officer schools; full 
year courses for Regular officers, shorter 
courses for officers of the civilian com- 
ponents. Listed among these schools are 
the Infantry (Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 45) 

School, Field Artillery School, Cavalry 
School, in short, schools for every branch 
of the service. And for selected officers, 
the War College at Washington. 

Critics shout that these schools have 
followed ancient methods, which is less 
than a half truth, nor is that very impor- 
tant. The schools have taught funda- 
mentals as well as advanced methods. 
Graduates of these schools are able to 
adapt themselves rapidly to the ever 
changing practices of modern warfare, 
bearing in mind that basic principles of 
war do not change. 

The American people, rudely awakened 
to a new and ruthless world, have de- 


(Continued from page 13) 
with enough ambition to make them 
good workmen. Some have schooled 
themselves to standards of mediocrity, 
and it’s a job to show them that building 
delicate mechanisms calls for higher 
standards of accuracy than sometimes 
gets by on WPA. But many of them, too, 
rejoice to find that in industry honest 
effort brings a sure reward, and that with 
each week’s pay-check comes a self-re- 
spect that money alone could never buy. 


OW would you train a man for in- 
dustry, and train him in a hurry? 

Governor Baldwin’s five-man commis- 
sion answered that question promptly 
and clearly. Give the man a once-over- 
lightly course in some of the essentials 
of whatever jobs your local factories need 
to fill! Connecticut is the armory of the 
nation, and manufactures pistols, rifles 
and their ammunition, anti-aircraft, 
airplanes, parachutes and many other 
absolutely necessary items of warfare and 
defense. The first job, for the largest 
number of factories, was to train men 
who could handle metals—men who could 
operate lathes, surface-grinders, drill 
presses, cylinder grinders and the other 
machinery common to a machine-shop. 

The training program in these first job- 
training schools follows a standard pro- 
cedure. Every trainee saws a billet two 
inches thick from the end of a three-inch 
bar of steel, much as a butcher slices sau- 
sage. Progressively each man-in-training 
smoothes this down to a stated diameter, 
shapes it, tunnels it, grooves it, drills it 
for screw-holes, files it according to blue- 
prints, and polishes it. Every operation is 
done more and more closely, until a 
trainee can be accurate to 3/1oths of 
one-thousandth of an inch. When done, 
the piece is a finished work of art, useless 
and of no value, but a monument to 
patience and skill. 

“Why don’t these job-training schools 
work on actual parts needed in making 
an airplane?” you may ask. 


manded security from attack. They have 
voted billions for supply. At this moment 
some 500,000 soldiers are in uniform, 
slaving against time with every ounce of 
their energy. New weapons are parceled 
out to them as they come from the 
forges; meanwhile many men train with 
ancient weapons. In a few months the 
number in training will reach 1,200,000. 

Their morale is high, these first outfits 
in service, which means high morale for 
the ones to come, for morale is highly in- 
fectious. To the first in service, as you 
may see by visiting their camps as they 
work, this is not a mere year of training. 
It is a grave emergency, whether so de- 
clared or not. They know that the coun- 


Well, they asked that question them- 
selves. But the answer was, all work on 
airplanes and guns is secret work of the 
United States Government and cannot 
be farmed out—cannot be shifted from 
one plant to another. So the job-training 
schools work with inexpensive materials, 
many of them donated by various manu- 
facturers. The cost per student is very 
low—only $17 per head, up to the time 
the Federal Government started pouring 
in money. Much of this expense went for 
power and light and janitor services. In- 
structors were furnished free by different 
manufacturers, they realizing the ad- 
vantage of training new hands before they 
started to work rather than let them 
acquire knowledge by the expensive 
method of trial and error. 

The first job-training school was set 
up in one of Connecticut’s very excellent 
State Trade Schools in Hartford. That 
proved both an advantage and a handi- 
cap. Here were machines, but they were 
busy all day long. Very well, said the 
five-man commission, we'll set up a 
graveyard shift from 11 at night to 7 
breakfast! But, countered the board of 
education, any hurry-up course would be 
futile. Why, it takes a full four-year 
course in these State Trade Schools to 
produce a skilled workman! 

“But we don’t pian to produce skilled 
workmen,”” the five-man commission 
argued. “What we want are men with the 
rough edges taken off. Men who can take 
charge of a tool-room and release a 
trained man there for a more important 
job elsewhere. Men who can begin to take 
over the simple repetitive jobs in industry 
and let the seasoned hands now filling 
those jobs move on to the more im- 
portant job of set-ups.” 

A set-up man, you are told, is the man 


try’s security rests on their shoulders, 
that they must not fail. 

Not only in the effort of all ranks, but 
in higher staff planning, the great task 
of building an Army moves surely ahead, 
overcoming insuperable difficulties one 
way and another. Initiative and energy— 
dominant American characteristics—are 
at the helm. 

And any reasonable and rational ob- 
server, who will take the pains to go 
about and study the work-sheets, will 
come away fully reassured, enthusiastic, 
America needs an Army. That Army is in 
the building, surely, effectively. As the 
months roll by, it will shape itself into a 
formidable, invincible reality, prepared 
to support the Navy to the end that the 
United States, facing any conceivable 
development in this predatory world, 
will not have to lower its voice or abandon 
its rightful place in the sun. 


who erects the tools and machinery so 
that other workmen can begin to produce 
and to manufacture. Thus it may be a 
technical job and a delicate job to tur 
a machine-gun shell on a lathe, or fill 
such a shell with the proper explosive. 
But such jobs are done over and over 
and can be learned. What is difficult and 
important is to build new machinery so 
that dozens and hundreds of other work- 
men can be put to work, producing the 
equipment needed for defense, and in a 
hurry. A careful man, even if not entirely 
trained, coming in at the bottom can push 
these seasoned workers up into the more 
technical jobs that are waiting. That is 
the plan, and it is working out. 

At the moment Connecticut has 
eighteen of these job-training schools. 
They are custom-built to fit the needs of 
local industry. The term is generally 
200 hours—five 40-hour weeks; and in the 
case of machine-shop workers this is 
split up into eight hours with the power- 
saw, 72 hours with a lathe, 24 hours with 
a miller, 24 hours with a surface-grinder, 
and so on, with time included for black- 
board instruction in reading blueprints 
and simple shop mathematics. 

But there’s a special course for filers, 
and they do nothing for their 200 hours- 
in-training but clamp a small bit of tocl 
steel in a vise and file it with microscopic 
exactness. You wonder why, but the 
answer is easy. One fourth of the labor 
cost of making fire-arms is chargeable 
to the filing and fitting of already ma- 
chined parts. The surfaces of these parts 
must be mirror-smooth and must fit 
to tolerances of less than a thousandth of 
an inch. So workmen with files learn to 
file a surface flat and leave it without 4 
mark or a scratch; then to file round; and 
to test every operation with gauges and 
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micrometers. Officials of Colt’s, which 
sponsors this school and gives jobs to its 
graduates, find these trainees are as 
good as boys formerly were after one or 
two years of learning. And, aside from the 
saving in time, these officials estimate 
that the reduced spoilage of the company 
trainees more than pays for the salary 
of the instructors! This school, like the 
machine-shop school also visited, is in 
Hartford. 

In Hartford also is a school especially 
for airplane mechanics. United Aircraft 
took some lathes and other technical 
machinery out of production, badly as 
they were needed there, and provided 
48 trained instructors, for a course that 
operates day and night, 24 hours a day. 
Here men are given special emphasis on 
accuracy. 

In Bridgeport, Vought-Sikorsky wanted 
riveters and sheet-metal workers, and 
purchased sixty riveting machines at 
their own expense and supplied necessary 
instructors. 

In Manchester, local mills wanted 
skilled needle-workers, and a school for 
women has been set up, with plenty of 
sewing-machines borrowed from various 
plants. 

In Thompsonville, the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company turned over its 





machine shop after hours for the training | 


of trainees needed in nearby factories. 
And so the story goes. Superb coéperation 
on every hand from industry. 

Men-in-training punch the time-clock, 
as in any shop. They must attend regu- 
larly. They must show interest and apti- 
tude, or they are dropped and the oppor- 
tunity handed on to another. These men 
are selected fairly carefully, although 
there is no restriction as to age, creed or 
color. A trainee must be an American 
citizen and must be a resident of Con- 
necticut. He is given two or three simple 
aptitude tests, familiar in industry, so as 
to weed out any luckless chap who is all 
thumbs. 

Do they all get jobs? Well, no one 
guarantees a job. But these men are 





trained for the jobs that local industry | 


wants filled. They meet an actual person- 
nel manager before they start training, 
so that they begin to think of themselves 
as future workers in industry. They 
want to make good! 
for a certain earnestness and persistence, 
of course. No tuition is charged, but also 
no pay is given. And the job-training 
schools assume no risk in case of acci- 
dent. What they do do, instead, is to 
show a man how best to avoid accident: 
to roll up his sleeves, and work bare- 
armed, so as to have nothing that might 
catch a coat or shirt in a whirling shaft. 
Accidents have not been an item in train- 
ing the 5,000 men to date. 


HAT the man training for a job 
does not know is the behind-the- 
scenes setup that makes this job-training 
program a success. It is not an exag- 
geration to say (Continued on page 48) 
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WIRES WITHOUT BARBS 


HESE wires are known in Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, and 

Buenos Aires. The messages they speak cross mountains and 
ocean and jungle to reach rubber planters on the upper Amazon 
and ranchers on the pampas of Argentina. Because of these messages, 
citizens of more than a dozen republics to the south know the 
United States better—how we live, what we think, how we feel. 
And from this better understanding comes the friendship on which 
the safety of the American hemisphere must depend. 


For more than 15 years Schenectady’s international broadcasting 
stations WGEA and WGEO have been interpreting the life and 
culture of these United States to the people of our sister American 
republics. In 1939 they were joined by KGEI, a new G-E station 
in San Francisco. Day and night, in many languages, these three 
stations present free, uncensored news, entertainment, education. 
They act as ambassadors for peace in a world torn by war, as 
pioneers in the cause of hemisphere solidarity. 


General Electric scientists and engineers for more than 25 years 
have played a leading part in the development of radio. Today, 
through the G-E international broadcasting stations, they are mak- 
ing important contributions to the defense program of the Americas 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


962-84M1 
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PERSONAL 





Are you the type of person 
who can smile while others 
boil? You can be—when you 
use “Prestone” anti-freeze — 
the winter protection that 
will not boil away! 


SEE PAGE 29 














THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
September 30, 1940 


Assets 

—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Cash on hand and on deposit .$ 500,033.17 
Notes and accounts receivable 80,861.84 
Inventories 97, 221. 14 


Invested funds 
Permanent investments: 


Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 207,640.79 
Office building, Washington, D. C. less 
depreciation 121,264.31 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, "less 
depreciation : 35,627.11 
Deferred charges 31,363.38 
$3,296,247.51 





Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 


and Net Worth 








Current liabilities ...8 110,581.49 
Funds restricted as to us> : 49,657.34 
Deferred revenue 278,219.24 
Permanent trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund.. 207,640.79 
Net Worth: 

Restricted capital... . $2,163 ,419.21 

Unrestricted capital.. 495,729.44 2,659,148.65 





$3, 296, 247.51 





FRANK E. SAMvuEL, National Adjutant 


BACKACHE, 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don't just complain and do nothing about them, 
Nature may be warning you that your ieee 
attention. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief ser of taking excess 

acids and mous waste cut of the blood. They help 
most pass about 3 pints a day. 
If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may 4 nearing backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, ns, loss of pep energy, getting 
UP nights. ells, put ffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and uent or scanty passages with 
smarting an bernlag sometimes shows ae is some- 
thing wrong with your kidneys or b! 

ae wal wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used su by millions for over 40 years. They 
or ert: relief and will help the 15 miles of sidney 

out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 








One les bolle. 


(Continued from page 47) 
Connecticut’s phenomenal success has 
been due to the confidence that industry 
and labor both have had in its Legion- 
naire Governor, Raymond E. Baldwin. 

It hasn’t been a one-man job. Rather, 
it has been strictly a local procedure, 
carried out through twenty-four local 
committees or councils, set up according 
to a central plan. Governor Baldwin and 
the chairman of the five-man commission 
personally selected these twenty-four 
chairmen. 

Many of these men are heads of 
nationally known businesses. They and 
their co-workers would form an impres- 
sive Who’s Who of defense industry of 
this nation. Some are Legionnaires; some 
of their committee members are Legion- 
naires. 


ESE 24 chairmen, together with 
Governor Baldwin and Carl Gray, 
form an Advisory Council which meets 
also with representatives of the State Wel- 
fare Agencies, the State Department of 
Education, the Veterans’ representative, 
the Connecticut Industrial Development 
Commission, a representative of Labor, 
and the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce. No faction, no interest is neglected 
or overlooked. 

But these men spend very little time 
sitting around a table and deciding mat- 
ters from a directors’ room in Hartford. 
The success of the whole Connecticut 
Plan lies in the fact that the local com- 
mittees really work! Each of these 
twenty-four chairmen heads a local com- 
mittee which consists of a fact-finding 
man or group. 

The plan is flexible enough to provide 
for teaching farmers to produce larger 
and better crops, or dairymen to make 
more money from cream and cheese or 
butter, or poultrymen to raise hardier 
and thriftier hens. In a State like Con- 
necticut that is both industrial and agri- 
cultural there may be job-training schools 
for the farm. That will be all right. The 
important thing is to have the job-train- 
ing schools work close to the needs of 
industry, so as to train the type of men 
and women for whom prospective jobs 
are waiting. 

The Governor was for no new taxes on 
business: no taxes, in fact, except possi- 
bly on liquor. He promised intelligent 
coéperation between the state govern- 
ment and both industry and labor. He 
promised a balanced budget—and got it: 
Connecticut has turned from a deficit to 
an actual cash surplus of $1,500,000. And, 
he added, he intended and hoped to begin 
to end unemployment! And what’s more, 
he’s doing it. 

Now to give credit to other Legion- 
naires besides Governor Baldwin who 


helped build this job-training program 
into the success it is. 

There is a State-wide American Legion 
codrdinating committee, made up as fol- 
lows: 

Robert L. Stevens, Chairman, Norfolk; 
William Frey, Hartford; Glendon Sco- 
boria, Hartford; Arthur V. Geary, Hart- 
ford; William G. Ennis, Hartford; De- 
partment Commander John Feegal, 
Meriden; Vice-Commander Arthur Con- 
nell, Middletown. 

Former Department Commander Wil- 
liam C. Kruser is a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission to study employ- 
ment. The other three members are a 
newspaperman, a machinist, and a VF. 
W. The V.F.W. man represents labor. 
Chairman of this five-man commission is 
Carl A. Gray. At 39, Gray heads his own 
company, the Grenby Engineering Com- 
pany. 

Early in 1939 Gray had volunteered 
to go to Washington at his own expense 
and explain to Harry Hopkins how men 
could be trained for jobs. “Don’t let’s 
talk and think about UN-employment,” 
he urged the Secretary. ‘It’s EMPLOY- 
MENT we are interested in! Let’s get 
men fitted to take and hold down actual 
jobs in industry.” 

Gray had even offered to go to Wash- 
ington for six months at his own expense 
and help set up an employment service 
that would train men for jobs. But the 
proposal was turned down. 

Nothing daunted, Carl Gray stepped 
into a “Plus Forty” group and helped 
men over 40 years of age locate jobs for 
each other. He is still an honorary mem- 
ber of this group. 

Gray had never met Governor Baldwin 
when the Governor sent for him to take 
charge of this five-man commission. He 
took the job gladly and has done an excel- 
lent bit of service to his State and the 
nation. His pay, it might be mentioned, 
is nothing. Not even that much-touted 
dollar-a-year! He pays for his own gaso- 
line, for the most part. A volunteer 
stenographer makes up his stafi. He 
occupies a spare desk at the State Capi- 
tol. Expenses for the first year’s opera- 
tions were $701, which was paid out of 
the Governor’s contingency fund. 

Carl Gray of Connecticut feels proud, 
and he has a right to feel proud, of those 
5,000 jobs that have been found for 
worthy men at an overhead cost to the 
State of barely $700 

And many a Legionnaire of Connecti- 
cut is proud of his part in helping end 
unemployment by finding jobs that need 
to be filled and helping train men to fit 
themselves for those jobs and to fil 
them creditably. Therein lies the future 
of America’s campaign for defense and 
preparedness. 
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“To Preserve the 
Memories and 
Incidents of Our 
Association in 
the Great War’ 


(Continued from page 11) 


ranks as an inspired expression of Amer- 
icanism with Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress and Lincoln’s Second Inaugural and 
Gettysburg Address, prophesied the rem- 
iniscent thinking there would be by veter- 
ans of our forces, which explains the clause 
relating to “memories and incidents.” 

We who served were at an average age 
of twenty-four years, then. Many absorb- 
ing things have crowded into our careers 
in the more than two decades since, but 
nothing could erase the mental memen- 
toes of those days when we as defenders 
of our country were ready to give our all 
in the cause. Often when we are alone we 
recall what we felt and saw then; they 
are brought back to us by what we read 
and hear; they pass in review to produce 
laughs and sadness when we are swap- 
ping yarns with comrades; they make our 
hearts throb when we visit men in hos- 
pitals or elsewhere for whom the war goes 
on in pain. And they are especially poign- 
ant when with bared heads we stand by 
a flag-covered casket or decorate the 
earthly bivouacs of the departed army in 
God’s silent gardens. 

We who served faithfully strive to 
translate the ideals of our service into 
our peacetime activities. We who belong 
to The American Legion revere ever more | 
deeply the pledge of the opening words | 
ofour Preamble, ‘For God and Country,” 
as the years roll on. 

The preservation of the memories and 
incidents of our association in the Great 
War is a constant and mighty source of 
strength in our determination to remain 
aways true to the trust our country 
placed in us in wartime—not to keep us 
prepared for more war, but to make our 
love of peace more fervent. 

We fought to end’ war, to make the 
world safe for democracy. That those 
sogans did not become realities is not 
our fault, nor does the situation in the 
world today dim the lustre of our ideal- 
sm and fidelity. 

War rocks our planet again. In some 
lands democracy, once thriving, has been 
abandoned or destroyed, but democracy 
continues in our beloved America, and 
thank God we are at peace. 

May the memories and incidents of our 
stvice in the last world maelstrom fire 
ws to cling to our democracy at all costs 
ygainst destructive elements within and 
Without as we earnestly seek to keep our 
tation out of war if that can be done with 











honor, security and dignity. 
DECEMBER, 1940 
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SOAKING IN 
ORDINARY HOUSEHOLD MOUTHWASH 
TOOTHPASTE CLEANSERS 
& POWDE 





Dentists say PLAY SAFE— USE POLIDENT 
Cleans Without Brushing, Ends ‘“‘Denture Breath” 


That’s why leading dentists every- 
where recommend POLIDENT .. . the 
revolutionary cleanser that dissolves 
away all film, stain, tarnish, odor with- 
out brushing, acid or danger. POLI- 
DENT purifies every tiny crevice, makes 
plates and bridges look better, feel bet- 
ter. Leaves breath sweeter, purer. 

Tens of thousands call POLIDENT 
a blessing. Long-lasting can 30¢ all drug 
stores—money back if not delighted. 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 W. 19th St., New York 


In the tiny crevices of plates and bridges, 
food debris collects and decays. A tough, 
dingy, almost invisible film absorbs 
germs and impurities . .. gives teeth a 
discolored, more noticeably artificial 
look . . . causes that vile mouth odor, 
“Denture Breath.” 

Mouth washes, ordinary pastes or 
powders are not designed to clean and 
purify false teeth! Household cleansers 
can ruin your plate! No brush can reach 
the danger-spots! 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 


Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half 
a glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 
10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


POLIDEN 


MEN WANTED: To Cash In ’ 
On This MONEY MAKING DEMAND 


NEW Federal regulations now compel ALL interstate 
truck and bus operators to install approved fire 
extinguishers. Men needed at once to supply this 
demand and take core of inspection and recharging 
after extinguishers are installed. In addition to these 
new regulations, American defense calls for better 
fire extinguishers in factories, transportation, public 
utilities, etc. Also big demand from schools, shops, 
hotels, garages, warehouses, stores, churches, farms, 
public institutions, etc. Thousands of Fyr-Fyters used 
by Federal Government and States. We are now select- 
ing men to act as sal dealers for our comp! line of Underwriters’ 
approved fire extinguishers. Prefer well known local men. Positively no in- 
vestment in stock for resale required. Write quickly for free details of this 
remarkable money making opportunity. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., Dept. 9-60, Dayton, Ohio. 


STOP ou Rupt ure 


Worries! See This Perfected 


Rupture Invention 


-Why worry and suffer any longer? Learn about our perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture in men, women 
and children. Support fitted with automatic air cushion 
assists Nature in a natural strengthening of the weakened 
muscles, Thousands made happy. Weighs but a few ounces, is 
inconspicuous and sanitary, No stiff strings or hard pads. No 
salves or plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores or by agents, Write 
today for full information and Free Book on Rupture, All 
correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 405-G State St, Marshall, Mich. 
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HRISTMAS az 


(Continued from page 17) 


We had a central mess—four field 
ranges, so grouped after council with 
Monsieur Pickett, the fine old French 
father of the Regiment, who had been 
through the Franco-German War and 
who had three fine sons at the front—to 
conserve less precious charboces. This 
central kitchen supplied the hot part of 
the menu and the long lines filed past 
the serving tables, each man in the 
file of always hungry to get his 
share of hot stew and _ sizzling 
coffee in his aluminum cup—some- 
how that metal cup made it seem 
still hotter. 

Well, at the end of the line were 
placed two G. I. cans and a corned 
beef hash box. And as the lines filed 
out, into one of the cans was raked a 
certain portion of the stew, gold-fish, 
or what had we? The box filled up 
with precious white bread in gener- 
ously cut slices. 

Perhaps by mutual consent, no 
sugar went into the coffee that day, 
and all went into a container set 
aside in sacred trust to be trans- 
ported as quickly as possible to the 
convent. 

The commissaries as far back as 
Paris yielded their plenty. It was a 
great day when the ration truck 
brought in two cases of real honest-to- 
goodness oatmeal, and was there a ctle- 
bration that night at the convent! Canned 
milk, real cane sugar in plenty—and all 
they could eat that night. 

You remember how often someone was 
courtmartialed for cutting a tree or a 
hedge-row stunted sapling? It’s France 
which should have produced that tree 
poem—not wooded America. It seemed 
that the convent held the right to all the 
dead and fallen limbs from the trees in 
a certain section of a certain state forest 
nearby—its only source of winter heat. 
They could pick up what wood was on the 
ground, but no standing tree was to be 
cut under pain of arrest. The few twigs 
and limbs were hardly enough fuel against 
the cold nights of the closing months of 
1918, and the chill walls never seemed to 
warm themselves or leave any heat for 
the occupants. How could they be warm 
with their scantily-clad, undernourished 
little bodies clothed only in thin cotton, 
and no fire? It is one thing for a soldier 
to be cold—it’s something else for an 
emaciated child. It was hardly any better 
for those kids in bed at night. 

After this matter of the fuel right 
was made clear, it seemed a hurricane 
must have hit that section of the forest 
one afternoon. Never in history had a 
storm put so much firewood on the 
ground at one time—not in the memory 
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of the oldest inhabitant, at any rate. We 
were glad when that detail was safely 
back in camp, for hobnails don’t make 
tree climbing any easier. The limbs and 
twigs were piled high in that courtyard 
behind the convent, and to it was added 
precious provisions—plus hash, and bacon 
boxes, and demurrage from barges that 
came up from Le Havre. For once there 
was general well-being in that household. 


Chris, Kringle has just 
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It’s queer how many O. D. blankets 
disappeared off the bunks and from the 
supply room, but that happens often in 
war. That’s what makes for “‘account- 
ability.”” Besides, those men soon learned 
how to draw extra underwear. And like 
every other soldier they knew how to 
sleep in their clothes, if their blankets 
were strangely missing. 

It seemed that the convent also had the 
right to all the grass along the left bank 
of the Seine for a certain stretch—that 
was the only hope for keeping the last 
cow alive. Daily a Sister on her knees 
with sickle in hand cut a supply, all too 
inadequate from the appearance of the 
chassis of their last remaining cow. Bayo- 
nets can be used as reaping hooks with- 
out being beaten into pruning hooks as 
spears are supposed to have been fash- 
ioned in old time. We had no spears 
anyway. 

Millet gleaners had absolutely nothing 
on those soldats, even if their hay stack 
looked like one from his famous painting, 
only maybe not quite so symmetrical. 
Anyway, that cow didn’t seem to care 
much about such minor matters or 
whether some of the hay came from the 
right bank of the Seine rather than the 
left. Cows don’t care any more than our 
detail did, but it was a beautiful hay 
stack, everybody agreed. 

And that wasn’t the best of it—pack- 
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GRIGDY 


ages came from Amérique. Maybe that 
knitted work of art was the fond handi- 
work of a mother or a sister or someone 
else and was duly consigned and properly 
addressed and delivered. And maybe it 
was kind of large even after shrinking, 
but it was warm and styles were changing 
and those French and Belgian kids were 
comfortable for the first time in many 
long months. 

How those kids beamed when they 
saw an Americar uniform. And those 
men, after their regular or special 
duty—they didn’t kick too much 
anyway—could never somehow get 
tired doing what needed to be done 
at the convent. And the little ladies 
learned to smile and even to Jaugh. 
For the first time in their lives some 
of them discovered candy and choco- 
late. And how they changed under 
the collective love of those rough 
Engineers. They knew all Americans 
were millionaires and were their 
special friends and champions. The 
trust of a child is a wondrous thing. 
This is no place for a sermon or soft 
sentiment. Just put yourself in the 
place of one of those little girls, or if 
you can’t, try to assume the role of 
one of those big-hearted soldiers 
in your mind’s eye. 

Then the Armistice came, and went, 
but we didn’t go home. Unrest increased 
in Gaul. First it had been “Out of the 
trenches by Christmas,” and then when 
that was assured, it was “Home for 
Christmas. Hang your stocking on the 
Statue of Liberty.” It was wonderful— 
the optimism of soldiers and children. 
Then it finally came to everybody that 
it was practically Christmas already, and 
we weren’t even heading for a base port. 
That meant only one thing. If Christmas 
was to be celebrated at all it was going to 
be celebrated in France right there in 
Grigny. And wasn’t that, to put it mildly, 
disappointing, with the war all won, and 
the world nice and safe for democracy? 

No war before or since had such an 
array of organizations for the welfare 
of those engaged therein, and they were 
all individually and collectively getting 
ready to make it as merry and happy 4 
Christmas for those overseas as they pos- 
sibly could. Certainly they helped make 
it a different one and one long to be 
remembered. 

And then the idea bit the outfit, and 
you can rest assured that wherever those 
war orphans may be this Christmas, they 
haven’t forgotten what happened at 
Grigny in ’18, even if these last twenty- 
odd years have crowded a score or more 
such events into their lives, and their 
beloved homeland is under the tyrant’s 
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heel. They are all the way from twenty- 
four to thirty-two now, with kids of their 
own, no doubt. 

In the rush and hurry and high spirits 
it’s doubtful if it occurred to very many 
that French-Belgian kids had not been 
reared on a Santa Claus diet. The years 
back to 1914 hadn’t been very conducive 
to Christmas spirit for them. Truth to 
tell, many of those little ladies had never 
heard of Father Noel, let alone Kris 
Kringle or a benign Santa Claus. I doubt 
if they can even yet conceive of reindeers 
or believe in chimneys or trees laden with 
the good things—better known to lucky 
American kids than to any other young- 
sters in the world. 


ITH typical engineering energy 

and efficiency born of heart inter- 
est in their efforts, a tree committee was 
designated. That night’s work brought 
two. Truth to tell, they needn’t even have 
stolen them. The father of the Regiment, 
Monsieur Pickett, had plenty and to 
spare in his broad lands—ours for the ask- 
ing. But they couldn’t take any chances. 
The time was short, and the trees must 
be to specifications. 

A corner in the supply room became 
the secret closet so necessary as a reposi- 
tory for presents procured before Christ- 
mas. No side car, flivver, ration truck, or, 
for that matter, individual soldier arriv- 
ing or returning to camp but brought a 
share. 

A detail visited Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Paris and gave the number of men 
in camp (plus two hundred.) The same 
for the Y. M. C. A., without much luck, 
as we had two huts and personnel in 
camp already, but they were good sports 
and understood. The K. of C. man came 
across and blinked at the number. He 
had shrewd ideas, but kept quiet. The 
Jewish Welfare and the Salvation Army 
did their share—like the good sports they 
were. 

The array of toys in the village shops 
was truly pathetic. Four years of war is 
a long time. And the sweets, so few in 
number, were synthetic, a credit no 
doubt to some hard-worked chemist, but 
so different and unsatisfying compared to 
what any corner store in America had to 


offer. The men from the South found no 
fireworks any more than the New Eng- 
landers found maple sugar, and as for 
popcorn, chewing gum, and peanuts, no 
Frenchman understood them any better 
than he did ice cream until the coming of 
the Yanks. 

,But packages were arriving from across 
the western sea, and most of them con- 
tained something to be shared with the 
kids. Then, too, the angels provided their 
parts—Holy Providence maybe—from an 
unexpected source. France was doing her 
best for the men still away from home, 
and with no chance of a Christmas per- 
mission. A chocolate bar in addition to a 
meager ration was sent out for Christ- 
mas issue. You know the kind, and it was 
plenty good, if not too rich in real, honest- 
to-goodness sugar. 


One night about December 21st or| | 


22d our guards picked up two Allied 
soldats leaving the railroad yards. They 
each carried a heavy barracks bag. Yes, 
it was French chocolate consigned to a) 
certain French outfit. Into the bull-pen 
they went, and into the supply house went 
the chocolate—minus the usual percent. 
Of course, it wasn’t ours, and we knew it 
meant quite a bit to some home-sick) 
poilu, and in accordance with interna- 
tional amenities it should have been 
turned over to the nearest French outfit. 
Maybe it might have got to the outfit 
along the Rhine for which it was origin- 
ally intended, and then again it might 
not. 

To be sure, justice was done and to 
save the honor of The Stars and Stripes, 
it was ruled that it should go to the 
French, as it was originally intended, 
only we would let that certain Frog out- 
fit somewhere in Germany in on our 
party. They would give it to the orphans, 
and we wouid help them distribute it. 
We'd gladly act as their proxies and to 
show them we were real buddies-in-arms 
we went big-hearted—that was us. Only 
they don’t know it to this day, and they 
sent us no card of thanks, as I recall. 
The two barrack bags, contents and all, 
went into the storehouse along with the 
rest. It was surprising how the corner of 
that supply room now grew. 

It took a certain (Continued on page 52) 
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“SHUR SHOT SHELLS 
ARE THE LOADS 
FOR QUAIL... 


and let me tell you why!”’ 





“PPAKE it from a man who's hunted 

quail most of his life—you’ve 
got to have confidence in the power 
of your shells to reach out and bring 
them down. That’s why I say Rem- 
ington Shur Shot shells are made to 
order for the quail shooter. You can 
take your time on a shot... point 
and swing more carefully—because 
you know the load has power enough 
to bring down your game!” 

Make sure the shells you shoot have 
power enough to get what you go 
after. “Shur Shot” shells not only 
have the right degree of power for 
field shooting—they also have Klean- 
bore priming, plus Wet-Proof corru- 
gated bodies—are supplied in 12, 16, 
20 and 28 gauges—61 different load 
combinations for every purpose. For 
more information about Remington’s 
famous green shells, write Dept. 7-J, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


*Shur Shot, Kleanbore and Wet-Proof are 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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HRISTMAS a7 GRIGD 


(Continued from page 51) 


amount of staff work and liaison with the 
convent personnel—trucks and gas to be 
otherwise accounted for, and so forth. 
The afternoon of Christmas Eve, 2:0c 
p.M., in the Y tent was the Q Hour. It’s 
no chore to move two hundred soldiers 
five kilos in trucks of poor repair or reach 
there with full packs, but it was some- 
thing else again to transport a like num- 
ber of little ladies the same distance witk 
such equipment. We still contend it was a 
creditable war maneuver. 

All work details were called off at noon, 
and special ones had started setting up 
the trees right after early mass that cool 
morning of December 24, 1918. The deco- 
rating committee pulled a rabbit out of a 
hat. It was good—even the thick, short 
issue candles were attached. It was early 
for candles, but the kids had to be re- 
turned before dark, and after all it was 
rather dark in that big, old tent with 
the sides down. It took a regular guard, 
corporal and all, to keep the curious out. 

Seven hundred men and only two 
hundred orphans. Well, that was a 
tactful problem, too, but that had been 
met some two weeks before. The two 
hundred names of the little ladies were 
drawn out of a battered German sou- 
venir helmet, and five hundred men 
didn’t get any orphan as their own 
special charge for that Christmas Eve. 
Each one of the lucky two hundred pro- 
vided his own special gift. And as the 
curious rolled in, and the Sisters ner- 
vously and happily marshaled their 
wide-eyed charges, they were eagerly 
paired off, each with a soldat américaine. 
And the excitement that ensued was a 
faint reminder of the Armistice Day 
celebration itself. 

Well, of course, that Y tent couldn’t 
hold ’em all, but months of military 
training helped a little—a very little. 
And in they marched, two by two. Those 
lucky enough todraw the smallest tots put 
them on their shoulders or held them high. 

Engineers may be know- 
ers and doers but seldom 
sayers, and A. E. F. French 
was not the kind wide- 
eyed, excited little girls 
understood. Lots of things 
speak louder than words, 
and it was hard to hear 
much anyway. One dis- 
cordant wail did surmount 
that din. Such things do 
happen. It’s hard to ex- 
plain why. In some un- 
accountable manner a pe- 
tite mademoiselle got sep- 
arated from her protector, 
or maybe the list was 
wrong—history isn’t quite 
clear on that point. When 
anunderstanding Red Cross 


worker, who could speak and even under- 
stand broken French, had gathered her 
up and brought her protestingly out of 
the crowded Y tent, the little lady made 
it clear that she had lost her soldier. “I 
want a soldat américaine!’’ she cried. 
Well, if you get your wish as quickly and 
as definitely and completely as she did, 
you will always believe in fairies. The Red 
Cross had quite a problem for a few min- 
utes, and the petite war orphan had more 
champions than usually comes to one 
mademoiselle in a lifetime—short of 
Joan of Arc. 

No use to attempt to picture the next 
few hours, and no meter of happiness 
has been devised to measure it. It’s hard 
to say who, next to the orphans, were 
most excited—the Sisters, the soldats, 
the war workers, those in individual 
charge (for it was the men’s show), or 
the French people who crowded the 
camp. Spontaneous glee and laughter in 
a little child must be music to the angels. 

When those two French evergreens 
were finally stripped of their last gift, 
the camp was inspected and less fortu- 
nate soldats américaine had a chance to 
contribute extra francs and help lead the 
girls about. 

Some anxious minutes were in store for 
the Sisters when approaching shadows 
warned them it was time to corral their 
charges and terminate the happiest day 
of their lives. No set of army trucks ever 
transported a happier, more thankful or 
sincerely grateful lot of kids. In the ex- 
citement, as at most celebrations, the 
parts they were to contribute—the read- 
ing of a speech and singing of songs— 
were left undone. The Mother Superior 
sent the speech later. The other part they 
did remember. They had learned “‘Ameri- 
ca,’ English words and all, and as they 
were leaving, clutching their gifts and 
sweets, they stood jammed together— 
those of you who were over know how— 
and they at last remembered to sing it. 





“All right, if you know so much, you fly it!” 


They were to sing the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ too 
for us. One camion-load started ‘“‘Ameri- 
ca,” and another the “ Marseillaise.” 
And, as they bumped over the old Bel- 
gian-block highway back to the convent 
in the gathering dark, there was a min- 
gling of voices that put a hush over the 
seven hundred-odd Americans and others, 
including our Royal Engineer detach- 
ment. No doubt it sounded like “God 
Save the King” to them—until it all 
blended together under the arching trees 
of the old Fontainebleau Road that had 
seen so much. 

Wherever they are this Christmas, we 
are sure they will remember and maybe 
recount to their own garcons the Christ- 
mas at Grigny in 1918, and those En- 
gineer volunteers. Maybe they will teil 
their grandchildren about it. 


ND where are those soldats Ameri- 
cains, those men of so many racial 
strains and faiths, those khaki-clad bearers 
of gifts and good cheer. Well, let us see. 
Sergeant Major Paul Murphy is after 
many years of hard study a Jesuit priest, 
and the same hard, consistent work that he 
evidenced in France put that S. J. behind 
his name. When one of the outfit heard the 
news he voiced, I know, what is in the 
minds of a lot: “I'll have a hell of a time 
ever calling Sergeant Murphy, Father.” 
He is teaching at Campion, Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin. 

Where is Linsky, Edward A.? Ask Wat- 
son Miller, that quintessence of National 
Rehabilitation, or any other national officer 
of the Legion, from all the Past Command- 
ers down. He is known to every ex-service 
man in Pennsylvania by his first name, as 
Adjutant, The American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and to almost 
everyone else in these United States who 
rates Who's Who in the Legion. The 
American Legion, Philadelphia, will reach 
him. 

Sergeant Layton, William. Last report, 
a member of a corporation law firm in New 
York City. He went back to school and af- 
ter graduating in law became South Caro- 
lina’s youngest member of his home State's 
Legislature. Now he is among the best in 
his chosen profession. ; 

And Probst, who swore he 
was a mere 39 when he vol- 
unteered (but whose birth 
certificate showed 57). Well, 
he is 77, and better than 
ever before, from all accounts. 
He found out there in Iowa 
what Ponce de Leon didn't 
find in Florida. Better puta 
guard on him or twenty 
years from now he is liable 
to elope with a mademoiselle 
from Armentiéres. 

McKinnon, William— 
lord of the central kitchen 
that supplied the life-giving 
slum and wheat bread to the 
orphans. He is separated 
from Casey, his shadow 
through three wars, at last. 
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At most recent report, he was an officer on 
a cruise ship. Those kids certainly put a 
halo around his sandy Scotch head— 
chances are he is without much of any color 
hair now, but if he is bald it isn’t from 
him and Casey praying in damp churches 
in France. 

Sergeant Roy Miller—Captain Miller, 
sil vous plait—decorated by both the Eng- 
lish and French for bravery (and you had 
to be good for the Limies to do that)? 
After a time steam-boating on the Magda- 
lena River in South America to taper off 
after the war, he is now Master of his own 
boat on the upper Mississippi, and that 
goes for De Witt Reed too, who navigated 
all the French rivers and canals, much to 
the bitter disappointment of the French 
hargemen. He is master of about the biggest 
Federal Barge Line boat on the Mississippi 
—some contrast to the pigboat brought over 
from the River Shannon he sailed all over 
France. 

Mess Sergeant Shaefer, E. A.? His 
worries are over. His chief boast of the war 
was his feeding the 200. He is a part of the 
advance guard that has gone West, and 
will no doubt welcome the outfit one by one 
with hot slum or goldfish some day. 


VIE PRISONERS BASE 


(Continued from page 31) 
deliver these if they are harmless, but 
change the wording to eliminate possible 
codes. Many internees have Canadian 
wives, who may visit them but must not 
deliver or receive written messages. 


NCENSORED communication with 
persons outside is rigidly guarded 
against. Prisoners may write one postcard 
and one letter of not more than twenty- 
four lines each week. Postage is paid by 
Canada. This mailis carefully censoredand 
letters of military prisoners, who may re- 
veal information of military importance, 
is sent to Liverpool for further scrutiny. 
“All Germans seem to be born secret 
letter writers,” an officer told me. “Some 
wrote with lemon juice, which appears 
when the recipient heats the paper. 
Others placed wax paper, say a bread 
wrapper, over their sheet of paper and 
wrote with a sharpened match-end; this 
tan be brought out with several sub- 
stances, such as tobacco ashes. But we 
now require letters to be written on sen- 
iitized paper that we supply. This shows 
up invisible writing immediately.” 

Mail and packages addressed to pris- 
mers are thoroughly inspected. Recently 
a woman in Canada sent a prisoner a 
ardboard shoebox ostensibly containing 
mly cake and candy, but beneath a false 
bottom were found secret messages. She 
was traced and sentenced to two years in 


When letters for prisoners are received 
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Cuculich owns and operates a fleet of 
tuna-fishing boats at Long Beach, Cali- 
Sornia—doing fine. 

Mahoney, E.? One of those whom the 
English nurses from Ris Oranges snatched 
back by a narrow margin when the flu hit 
Camp Grigny. Yes, he is very much alive, 
believe it or not, and manager of a great 
plantation in Louisiana, the kind they had 
before the war. 

Dennis Owens—a fine electrical engineer 
out West; Reno, Nevada, in care of Frigid- 
aire will get him. 

Top Kick Leech, a flourishing mechani- 
cal engineer, located in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 

G. G. Davis—high up in the Internal 
Revenue Depariment. 

Well, we can’t call the whole roll, but 
we've yet to find one of these high-hearted 
volunteers that didn’t carry his fine spirit 
back into civil life. They proved that they 
had what it takes. 

We have at least two candidates for na- 
tional recognition by the Legion—Linsky 
and Murphy. If it were up to those or- 
phans, that would have happened long ago 
not only to them, but to all of those 700 
Engineers. 


from persons in the United States whom 
Canadians suspect of being enemy agents, 
the names of the senders are forwarded to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington. 

Under the Geneva agreement Canada 
communicates to Germany and Italy the 
names of military prisoners. Those of in- 
ternees are not divulged. Many of the 
latter were secret agents and saboteurs, 
and spy headquarters in Berlin and Rome 
would like to find out who they are, 
since they could then tell which of their 
agents are still at large and free to carry 
out instructions. Hence several attempts 
have been made to get the names of 
internees. 

In one case an internee wrote to a Ger- 
man steamship company in New York 
and a few days later received $3 and 
some small gifts from a person in that 
city. A few other prisoners wrote this 
mysterious benefactor and received simi- 
lar presents. Then suddenly 67 Germans 
wrote to this individual. But these letters 
were held up by the prison authorities: it 
was evident that an agent in New York 
was compiling a list of internees. 


NOTHER attempt was made when 
camp officials received an offer from 

a person abroad of a gift of $4.50 for each 
internee whose name the officials would 
furnish. They replied that the total 
number of internees would be gladly 
given and if the lump sum were sent, 





$4.50 would be (Continued on page 54) 
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A high percentage of exacting 
pipe smokers literally rave about 
BOND STREET once they try it. 
Our experience proves this. 
We find 37,012 pipe-smoking 
readers of this magazine are still 
“missing”. Because they have yet 
to discover this delightfully differ- 
ent—truly aromatic blend! 
BONDSTREET contains a rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular priced mixture. It 
smokes clean-cool-rich as a custom 
blend. Leaves no tobacco odors in 
theroom—eventhe ladies approve it! 
Buy and fry a tin—today! 
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COLOR CHART OF 

MEDAL RIBBONS 
Color chart the principal medal 
ribbons of the world, and a 52 page illus- 
trated book showing al) articles of insignia 
of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Send 10c in coin or stamps. 

GEORGE W. STUDLEY 

597 Lake Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The symptoms of this disease are dry, 
reddish, flat papules or patches cov- 
ered with silvery scales. Send 10c for 
sample of Dermatin No. 1 & No. 2 
and learn why psoriasis sufferers 
praise this preparation. Valley Labora- 
tories, Spring Valley, N. Y. Dept. 100-B. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
handed each man. The money has not 
been received. 

Only a small percentage of the thou- 
sands of Germans and Italians living in 
Canada have been arrested. The remain- 
der carry on their occupations as before, 
but must report once a month to the 
police. Those arrested—militant mem- 
bers of subversive organizations and 
known secret agents—were taken in one 
spectacular round-up. Lists of these 
suspect aliens were made months before 
the war and passed on to local police, who 
spotted those in their territory. When war 
came, a brief order went out from Ottawa 
to all police districts and within a few 
hours the aliens were behind bars. 


ACH camp may choose a spokesman 
who communicates any complaints 
to the officers in charge. At Fort Henry 
I was permitted to question English- 
speaking Hans Meinck of Berlin, who 
had been first officer of a merchantman. 
“Are you men treated well here?’ I 
asked this spokesman. 
“We are prisoners of war,” he replied, 
sullenly. 
“Have you any complaint?” 
“We get only Canadian newspapers. 
How can we know what is going on?” 


JUST AS TH 


(Continued from page 25) 

it seems, thought he was a bit young for 
service, though oversize for his age. He 
enlisted in the Navy at Charleston, 
West Virginia; father frustrated his 
patriotic gesture by wiring his true age 
to the recruiting office. He went to Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, and enlisted in the 
Army; same thing happened. Then he 
stopped off at Cincinnati and upped 
with the Marines. He was on his way 
before Dad could send another telegram, 
and got himself comfortably set in 
Cuba before letting the home folks know 
his whereabouts. 


More Youngsters 


DJUTANT Humphrey Evans, of 
Carl A. Johnson Post, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, really started some- 
thing when he was brash enough to claim 
(in the October number) that his Post 
had the youngest Commander and Past 
Commander in the Legion. He knows 
different now; his claimants were set back 
into the gray-beard class as letters poured 
in from nearly every Department from 
Maine to California. At least the good 
Adjutant, and more power to him, has 
learned something about the folly of 


74 PRISONERS BASE 


“Have you an idea how the war is 
going?” 

“‘Sure—Hitler will win easily.” 

A camp officer told me that all the Ger- 
mans are convinced Hitler will win. He 
said that when he asked the spokesman 
to get a few prisoners to help install 
underground pipes to the washroom in 
the yard before cold weather set in, the 
latter replied, “You won’t need to fix any 
pipes for winter. We won’t be here then. 
Hitler will have beaten England before 
winter. Last year when my brother was 
in the Siegfried Line Hitler visited his 
regiment and said by the end of 10940 
all soldiers would be back home. So the 
war will be over before the end of the 
year.” 

The officer refrained from reminding 
him that Kaiser Wilhelm, addressing 
troops departing for the front in August, 
1914, told them they would be back by 
the time autumn leaves fell. For the 
Canadians feel that, instead of present 
captives’ leaving the camps before New 
Year’s, many more hundreds of Nazis 
will have joined them in the Dominion 
prison camps. That is, unless German 
submarines sink the ships carrying them, 
as one sank the Arandora Star last July 
with 800 Italian and German prisoners 
aboard. 


E BOOK SAYS 


making claims until the returns are all in. 
Usually there is a precinct unreported. 
Now let it be distinctly understood 
that this friendly little argument is not 
to be construed as leading up to a re- 
opening of the old, old question about 
the youngest soldier in the World War. 
This has to do only with the brass hats— 
Past Commanders or youngsters now 
commanding Posts. But we did get a big 
kick out of one of the first letters received 
which came from, of all places, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—the home town of 
Carl A. Johnson Post and Adjutant Hum- 
phrey Evans. That letter came from Past 
Commander Paul E. Loshbough, born 
December 25, 1900, who commanded 
Communications Post at Detroit in 1934- 
He is still a member of that Post but says 
that if he is the stumbling block in the 
way of Carl A. Johnson Post’s claim to 
distinction he might be persuaded to pool 
his claim with theirs by becoming a mem- 
ber of that Post. No chance, Soldier; 
watch a few of the youngsters file by. 
The original claimants as entered by 
Comrade Evans are Past Commander C. 
J. Post, born February 6, 1900, and Com- 
mander Cecil A. Simpson, born March 11, 
1900, and in the following review of the 
letters received only those junior to Com: 
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still 


rade Post will be mentioned. Space 
limitation makes it necessary to omit a 
lot of fine Legionnaires who have youth 
on their side. The Step Keeper now has 
a collection of birth dates that would 
make any registrar of vital statistics turn 
green with envy. 

Luther B. Easley Post of Salem, IIli- 
nois, cops the distinction insofar as re- 
ported up to the first of November, of 
having the youngest Commander—Leon 
Estes who was born on March 25, 1903. 
Commander Estes modestly disclaims the 
title of the baby Commander and prefers 
io wait until all the Posts are heard from. 
“We have another youngster in our Post,” 
he says, “who is two months and four 
days older than I am. He is Comrade 
Martin J. Delinck, but he has not com- 
manded the Post.” Time yet. Treading 
on the heels of Commander Estes is 
Charles J. Jaworski, born January 1o, 
1903, Past Commander of Kosciuszko 
Post, Scranton, Pennsylvania, who was 
disabled while serving on the U. S. Mine 
Sweeper Penguin. 

Almost up to the last minute, H. Power 
Hearn, Commander of Henry H. Graves 
Post, Jackson, Mississippi, held top place. 
Commander Graves was born June 10, 
1902, and now, in his thirty-ninth year, 
commands a Post of more than one thou- 
sand members. With apologies to The 
Company Clerk, a Then and Now picture 
of Commander Hearnis printed onanother 
page; the first one taken in uniform just 
after he enlisted in the Navy—April 1, 
1918—and the second while en route 
to the Boston Convention in September, 
1940. Lawrence F. Quattlebaum, im- 
mediate Past Commander of Paul E. 
Bolding Post, Gainesville, Georgia, born 
March 1, 1902, served in the Army 
from June 5, 1916, to September 30, 
1919. Two others who qualify in the 
dass of 1902 are D. M. Wells, born 
September 23, 1902, now of Sander- 
son, Texas, but who commanded George 
Alexander French Post, Balmorhea, Tex- 





as, a few years ago, and John H. White, 
born April 6, 1902, who organized and 
was the first Commander of Borger (Tex- 
as) Post in 1924, and still one of the 
wheel-horses in that live Legion unit. 
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Remember what 
happened at Lex- 
ington, Massa- 
chusetts? That 
good old town is 
still in the news 
and its Stanley 
Hill Post is com- 
manded by A. 
Thomas Ferry, 
who was born on 
May 10, 1902. 
Wyoming reports 
its Sam M. Baker 
of Hiland, born 
February Io, 
1902, Past Com- 
mander of Big 
Horn Mountain 
Post at Waltman. 

There’s a sprinkling of the class of tgor, 
and that class is led by that distinguished 
Idaho Legionnaire, Elbert S. Rawls, born 
October 2, 1901, who is not only a Past 
Commander of Lewis-Clark Post at 
Lewiston, but was elected Department 
Commander at the ripe old age of thirty- 
two. Past Commander Harry S. Fox of 
Riverside (New Jersey) Post first saw the 
light of day on March 25, 1901, and 
crowding him closely comes William H. 
Hazlett, the immediate Past Commander 
of Victor Murtha Post, Long Beach, New 
York, who was born March 3, 1901. In 
this same class belongs Homer Carring- 
ton, Commander of Coffeyville (Kansas) 
Post and Grand Correspondent of the 
Grand Voiture of Kansas, Forty and 
Eight, who, according to Grand Chef Carl 
E. Zeigler, has not yet reached his fortieth 








milestone. Then James W. Sparrow, at | 
present a member of Coral Gables (Flor- 


ida) Post, writes to say that he was born 
on May 5, 1901, and while he has never 
commanded a Post he did serve Colonial 
Beach (Virginia) Post as Second Vice 
Commander in 1935 and sorta figures that 
lets him in. A late comer is Jerome A. 
Barry, born November 18, 1901, Past 
Commander of Carle-Anderson Post, 
Harrison, New York. 

The Legion is all broken out with a 
rash of forty-year-old Commanders, and 
more letters coming in every mail. Here’s 
a handful grabbed from the 1900 folder. 
Commander W. I. (Bill) Garman of 
James C. Brewer Post, Bristol, Virginia- 
Tennessee, was born March 14, 1900, and 
is just three days junior to Commander 
Cecil Simpson of Grand Rapids, and Carl- 
ton L. Yax, born April 6, 1900, commands 
Iyer-Gunnell Post at Vienna, Virginia. A 
Rainbow Division veteran, his Army se- 
rial number was 943, which indicates that 
he was doing squads east early in the 
game. From the Pine Tree State comes a 
letter from Adjutant Paul Smithwick 
placing Edwin R. Francis, born August 5, 
1900 and now commanding Richard R. 
Wells Post, Damariscotta, Maine, in the 
running, and Ohio, where the boys started 
young, has four entries: Carl T. Wheel- 





ock, born September 8, 1900, Commander 
of Colonel Vernon (Continued on page 56) 
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U. S. Defense Forces have again 


selected “Prestone” anti-freeze 
to safeguard vital equipment— 
because it’s the safest, surest anti- 
freeze ever made! 


SEE PAGE 29 








Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method, No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
53-H, Frontier Bldg. 

Buffalo, New York 


Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara Street, 
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The instant a leaping 
cottontail starts to make 
his getaway, the shot 
charge of the fast shoot- 
ing Western XPERT 
shot shell is on him—a 
dense, escape-proof pat- 
tern of hard-hitting shot 
pellets. XPERT gets the 
jump on game. Your 
dealer has XPERT in the 
gauge you want. Mail the 
coupon below for full 
particulars. 








WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.L-68,East Alton, Ill. 


Ammunition Handbook. Also leafle 
XPERT and SUPER-X shot shells. 
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Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickly 


If you suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try 
this ry ~ inexpensive home recipe. Get a pack- 
age of Ru-Ex Compound, a two week’s supply, 
mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
lemons. Often within 48 hours—sometimes over- 
night—splendid results are obtained. If the pains 
do not quickly leave you, return the empty 

and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing totry. It is sold 
under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for sale by druggists everywhere. 


BACKACHE? 


Try Flushing Excess Poisons 
And Acid Thru Kidneys 
And Stop Getting Up Nights 


35 CENTS PROVES IT 


When your kidneys are overtaxed and 
your bladder is irritated and passage 
scanty and often smarts and burns, you 
may need Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Cap- 
sules, a fine harmless stimulant and diu- 
retic that starts to work at once and costs 
but 35 cents at any modern drugstore. 

It’s one good safe way to put more 
healthy activity into kidneys and bladder 
—you should sleep more soundly the whole 
night through. But be sure to get GOLD 
MEDAL— it’s a genuine medicine for weak 
kidneys. Don't accept a substitute. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel —And You'll Jump Out 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice into 
your bowels every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not t. It may just de- 
cay in the bowels, Then gas ts up your stom- 
ack, You get constipated, You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little 
Pills to get these 2 pints se flowing freely to 


a pac’ ° 
bile flow free- 
10¢ and 25¢. 
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(Continued from page 55) 
Roberts Post, Dayton; Charles A. Klein- 
hans, born April 19, 1900, Commander of 
Lakewood Post; Hammond Crawford, 
born March 25, 1992, Commander of 
Mantua Post, and Fred C. Forney, born 
March 23, 1900, Past Commander of 
Frank E. Cook Post, Orrville, Wisconsin, 
enters C. M. Van Antwerp, born October 
21, 1900, who is the immediate Past Com- 
mander and present Adjutant of Orville 
L. Arnold Post of Sparta. But before 
affiliating with the Lesion at classic 
Sparta, Comrade Van Antwerp had held 
a membership in Downers Grove (Illinois) 
Post and in Post 92, located at Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Next after the Buckeyes come the 
Keystone Staters with four youngsters. 
R. M. Donson of Carlisle (Pennsylvania) 
lost offers the name of Past Commander 
Lawrence L. Sollenberger, born Novem- 
ber 18, 1900. Commander Morgan D. 
Reinbold of Reber-Moore Post, Shilling- 
ton, Pennsylvania, was born March 16, 
1900, and has as one of his right guides 
Past Commander Ammon R. Wayne, 
born April 27, 1900; then comes Past Com- 
mander Harry M. Zeiders of Newport 
(Pennsylvania) Post who makes no claim 
but who commanded his Post in 1937 at 
thirty-seven. Commander Peder M. Ness 
of Forges lost, Chicago, Illinois, was born 
April 10, 1900, according to Junior Past 








Commander Jack Prescott, and John Oli- 
ver, Commander of Borger (Texas) Post, 
celebrated his fortieth birthday on Oc- 
tober 17 of this year, placing him in the 
1900 class. 

Working through to the West Coast, 


JUST AS THE BOOK SAYS 


California enters Owendell Jackman, Past 
Commander of Benj. J. Bowie Post, Los 
Angeles, who was born March 10, 19909, 
and jumping back across the mountains, 
Adjutant C. W. Akin of Harold Mason 
Post, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, an- 
nounces that his Commander, Russell 0, 
Powell, is a whole week junior to Com- 
mander Simpson, his birth date being 
March 17, 1900. 

John W. Algonas of the Bainbridge 
(Georgia) Post, who gets about in a wheel 
chair or on crutches, is just between the 
two Grand Rapids Commanders, born 
March 4, 1900. He has served his Post as 
Adjutant, Commander and in various 
committee assignments and is now Fourth 
District Commander. Commander Roy- 
den S. Meise of Wicomico Post, Salisbury, 
Maryland, celebrated his fortieth birth- 
day on October 29th, while Herman D. 
Young, Commander of McGowan Post, 
Paw Paw, Michigan, observed a similar 
anniversary exactly twenty-two days be- 
fore that. 

Young, by the way, was 1926 Com- 
mander of Edwin T. Stiles Post at St. 
Johns, Michigan. Past Commander Ar- 
thur J. Rawlinson of Braxton Bragg 
Comer Post, Sylacauga, Alabama, had his 
fortieth birthday on May 18, while Past 
Commander Joseph A. Morcaldi of West- 
ville Post, New Haven, Connecticut, fits 
in between the original claimants—borm 
March 1, 1goo. Another eastern starter is 
Past Commander Jimmie Harrison of 
John Wyszomirski Post, Amsterdam, 
New York, born October 18, 1900, who 
has been almost constantly in Legion 
office since 1926. Boyp B. STuTLER 


Freshwater Flyers 


(Continued from page 35) 

made a search and discovered that it was 
Odinot who had my boy’s picture. The 
Prefect accepted and paid for the picture 
and sent it to me with a lovely letter. I 
refunded the money to him and then or- 
dered from Odinot soine more prints of 
my son’s picture. This action was taken 
in 1922. 

“Odinot sent me my order and with it, 
all of the photos you have, asking me to 
try to locate these men and their families. 
You know in France they think that in 
America everyone lives just around the 
corner and is easy to reach. I did not then 
know the men were not all of the same 
company or regiment or Division. I sent 
the list of names to the War Department 
and was advised that none of the names 
was in the roster of the 82d Division. I 
had the names published in various news- 
papers throughout the country and while 
I received some answers, none could es- 
tablish ownership of any of the pictures. 

“T became seriovs!y ill and for a time 


gave little thought to the pictures, 
though always wanting to return them if 
possible. Mr. Weschler came to see me 
concerning my Gold Star Mother’s com- 
pensation and I mentioned the pictures 
to him. He suggested that if all or some 
of the pictures could be reproduced in the 
Legion Magazine, certainly some of the 
veterans would see themselves or recog- 
nize buddies. As you will notice some of 
the names are variously spelled and there 
are several group pictures with only one 
name on the envelopes. 

“My son’s body was returned home 
and buried in the National Cemetery at 
Cypress Hills, Brooklyn, New York. I did 
not believe in the romantic idea of leaving 
the bodies of our sons in France. Look at 
France now—and our national ceme- 
teries over there. 

“T was one of the organizers and am 
Past President of The American Legion 
Auxiliary Unit of Woodhaven (New 
York) Post of the Legion and am also 4 
member of the American Gold Star 
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Mothers Association and of the American 
War Mothers, so you can see my interest 
in the veterans of the World War has 
ontinued. If any of the veterans write 
ome about these photographs, I shall be 
very glad to send the pictures to them if 
they can identify themselves as the men 
shown, or to the families of men who did 
jot return from the war.” 
Unfortunately, there is little or no data 
vith the pictures to assist in identifying 
the soldiers. Except in two instances, even 







Well, what are you Yessir — put 
waiting Yor 2- Ive J youre"out of 
returned vad uniform, sir- 





Salute * 





~" THe . SALUTING DEMON OF TEA-E.F 
PICKS A WRONG GUY TO Fuss wrtt- 


the outfits are not recorded on the enve- 
lopes, and on none are home addresses 
shown. Just how the men expected to 
obtain delivery is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. To confuse matters further, the 
names, written in ink, are hard to de- 
cipher, but we’ll do the best we can. 

The names of the men whose pictures 
appear on page 35 are, as far as we can 
tell, as follows: Top of page, left to right, 
Stranly and Weesel (oth Infantry); Tre- 
vin (or Crevin), 359th; John Kuzmech; 
Harry R. Avery. At bottom of page, left 
to right, Durneneck and Cellier (or G. B. 
Collier) 

Here are the names as we interpret 
them, on the remainder of the pictures: 
Henri Mantieros (posed with another sol- 
der); Racco Vaaselly; Corporal Lenzner 
(or Leuzner); Forest Tarvhins; Rollie; 
Martin J. Strellucher; Gattes, Willhaumin 
(or Milhaumin), colored; P. Church (or 
Pleurch)—one of the two soldiers in this 
picture has a mustache and wears corpo- 
tal’s chevrons; and Harry Chelbook—one 
of a group of four, one wearing an over- 
seas cap and the others, campaign hats. 





We hope that with the coéperation of 
the Then and Now Gang, we may locate 
some of these men or their families so that 
Mrs.Cocquelet may return their pictures 
to them. The photographs are being re- 
tuned to Mrs. Cocquelet’s keeping. 


ITH THE milling tens of thou- 
sands at a Legion National Con- 
Yention, it isn’t strange that quite a num- 
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ber of personal effects—some of intrinsic 
or sentimental value—are lost. As usual, 
that was true in Boston in September, 
and local newspapers carried items about 
lost and found property. Now we have a 
couple of holdovers to report. This letter 
came from Miss Irene C. Jenkins of 991 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: 

“During The American Legion Conven- 
tion, I found an Auxiliary Past Presi- 
dent’s pin during the Cavalcade of St 
show at the Boston Arena. I would like 
to find the owner as I know whoever lost 
it feels the loss deeply.” 

And this report from Joel Shapiro, 7 
Capen Street, Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts: 

“T want to let you know that I found 
someone’s Purple Heart medal which evi- 
dently was lost during the Legion Na- 
tional Convention parade in Boston in 
September. The name engraved on it is 
Charles Tuttle. If the owner can establish 
his identity, I shall return the medal to 
him promptly.” 

Thanks, friends in our National Con- 
vention host State, for your interest and 
coéperation. 





E FIRST few entrants for the 
march on Milwaukee for outfit re- 
unions during the Legion National Con- 
vention, next September 15th to 18th, 
have already announced themselves. 
Watch the list grow with each issue of the 
magazine! Situated out in the Middle 
West, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, should be 
an ideal city in which your former com- 
rades scattered in all parts of the country 
can congregate without too much expense 
or inconvenience. If you plan a reunion 
there let The Company Clerk know as 
promptly as possible. 

Following are the on-their-toes outfits 
that are already lined up for National! 
Convention reunions: 

Nati. Assoc. Amer. BaLtitoon Corps Vets.— 
Annual reunion. Theo. E. Nelson, natl. comdr, 
1912 S. 36th st., Omaha, Nebr. 

Cuem. WarFARE Serv. Assoc.—Reunion dinner 
for all CWS vets, any outfit USA or AEF. Geo. W. 
Nichols, secy-treas., R. 3, Box 75, Kingston, N. Y. 


U. 8. 8. ZBBLaNDI4—Reunion. Leonard W. Witt- 
man, 1906 E. Man, Rochester, N. Y. 


Announcements of reunions and acy 
tivities at times and places other than the 
Legion National Convention, follow: 





3p Drv.—For membership in Last Man Club, 
application, with two-dollar life fee, must be filed| 
before July - 1941. Wm. A. Shomaker, secy. " 
3811 25th pl., , Washington, D. C. 

Soc. or Sra Dr For new roster, send names| 
and addresses to T. E. Dunn, chmn., roster comm. 
201 N. Wells st., Chicago, Ill 

7Ta Div.—V ets interested in permanent organ- 
ization, write W. F. Root, 824 8. 2d st., Springfield, 
ll 


30rn Drv.—450-page divisional history may be 
obtained from E. A. Murphy, Old Hickory Pub. 
Co., Lepanto, Ark. 

Dixie (31st) Div. Assoc.—For membership and 
news of 1941 reunion, write H. M. Watson, secy.- 
treas., 514 Orange st., Macon, Ga. 

32p Div. Ver. Assoc.—Life membership $2, no 
annual dues. Copy of divisional history free. Byron 
Beveridge, secy., State Capitol, Madison, Wise, 

Rarnsow Div. Vers.—23d annual natl. reunion, 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 12-14, 1941. Arthur E. 
Slattery, chmn., 107 McLaren st., Red Bank, N. J. 

83p Div. Vers. Assoc. or On1o—For use in 
comp'ling divisional history, send information re- 
garding service of Division to Hq., 312 Akron 
Savings & Loan bidg., Akron, Ohio. 

308TH Inv.—For 40-page | (Continued on page 58) 
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sold to the U. S. Army. All 
goods bearing this label 
meet Army Specifications. } 

Glengarrie Poplin for matching shirts—a 
SANFORIZED* Fabric in o wide range of colors 
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SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 


Treat yourself or a friend to the year’s greatest smoking pleasure. 
It's the “Dri-Bole” Pipe. The patented “Cup Traps the Goo” and with 
the Dri-Bole filter you get the cleanest, sweetest, driest smoke you 
ever had. Nothing to get out of order. The imported aged briar looks 
and feels like pipes selling at much more. A luxury smoke at a bar- 
gain price. If your dealer hasn't a Dri-Bole, it will be sent post paid 
upon receipt of $1.00. Specify straight or curved stem. 

DRI-BOLE PIPE CO., Dermon Bidg., Dept. A2 Memphis, Tena, 





Good News for 
Fistula Sufferers 


The McCleary Clinic, C1266 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting 
out an up-to-the-minute 116-page book 
on Fistula, Piles (Hemorrhoids) , related 
ailments and colon disorders. You can 
have a copy of this book by asking for 
it on a postcard sent to the above ad- 
dress. No charge. It may save you 
much suffering and money. Write codex. 


WORK FOR THE 
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—FREE 
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booklet of pictures and stories of Lost Battalion 
survivors of Minn. and the West, write Carl J. 
Peterson, Hayfield, Minn. 

547TH Pioneer inr.—Minn. Chapter, reunion, 
St. Baul, Minn., Aug., 1941, during Legion Dept. 
Conv. H. W. Teichroew, 1738 Hewitt av., St. Paul. 
Penn. Chapter—James J. Russell, pres., 771 N. 
27th st., Philadelphia. N. Y. Chapter—Wm. J. R. 
Ginn, secy., 85 Jane st., Hartsdale, N. Y. New 
York Cha eae reunion in January. 

Brry. 9TH Art. Vers. Assoc.—Annual stag- 
dinner reunion, Marwede’s Restaurant, 3018 Ful- 
ton st., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 6, 8 p.m. Edw. 
Paynter, pres., 133-12 116th st., Ozone Park, N. Y. 

TRY. B, 333p F. A. —Annual reunion, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Sat. evening, Jan. 18. M. J. 
Kennedy, chmn., 244 Addison rd., Riverside, Ill. 

72p Arrt., C.A.C., Brrr. C Assoc.—Reunion 
dinner, Chicago, II!., Dec. 5. W. Weiss, c/o 
of Trade Post, 141 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 
1167Tx F. 8. By.—Reunion at Veterans 40/8 Club, 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7. Jack DeHan, pres., 5348 
Ballard av., Seattle. 

21lTx F. 8S. Bn.—Proposed organization. Thos. 
R. Freeman, 3915 Windsor av., Dallas, Tex. 

Vers. 13TH Enors.—12th reunion, Emporia, 
Kans., June 20-21, 1941. Jas. A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 
721 E. 21st st., Little Rock, Ark. 

60TH Ry. Enors. Assoc. and Avx.—10th re- 
union, Minneapolis, Minn., July 17-20, 1941. D. E. 
and Eula Gallagher, secys., 821 E. 21st. st., Little 


, Ark. 
U. S. Gen. Hosp. 29, Fr. Sne_ttinc—Proposed 


seamen. 8. H. Dysinger, Box 389, Huntington Park, 
alif. 


Base Hosp. 11—Proposed reunion. Write Edith 
Hodgson, 16548 Lawton av., Detroit, Mich. 

Base Hosp. 22—Complete history, two dollars, 
Write V. V. Miller, historian, 2762 N. 53d st. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Evac. Hosp. 11—Proposed organization. Geo 
R. Lewis, DeSpain bldg., Pendleton, Oregon. 

NorFOLK (Va.) Navy Yanp—Proposed organi- 
zation and reunion of personnel. Clyde O. Bur. 
chette, Barrack 14, Wadsworth, Kans. 

U. 8S. 8. Agamemnon—Proposed reunion. Thos. 
J. Dougherty, Vets. Hosp., Aspinwall, Pa. 

Mauiet Reserve Vers. Assoc.— Meetings, 2d 
Tues. each month, Hotel Plymouth, New York 
ony: Jos. Maslon, secy., 123 William st., New York 

ity. 

Amer. TAKERS OF THE S#HILLING—Member- 
ship open to men who served with British Forces 
;- World War. Jas. A. McGuire, comdr., Tucson, 

riz. 

LaVa.tronne Vers. Assoc.—Organization of 
vets of Inf. Cand. School. Write Saul B. Kramer, 
pres., 135 S. LaSalle st., Chicago, Ill. 

Norts Sea Mine Force Assoc., Pactric Coast 
Cuap.—Newly organized. For membership, 
veterans write to Jimmie Gee, 1626 Illinois st., 
Vallejo, Calif. 

28ru Serv. Co., Sic. Cornps—Proposed organi- 
zation and reunion. Alfred W. Cooley, Alton, New 
Hampshire. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
looked tight across his teeth. It was cold, 
but the skipper was sweating. 

“Keep your heads, men,” he said. 
“Johnson, man the oscillator. Send out 
an SOS until you’re answered. The rest 
of you keep still. The less we move 
around, the less oxygen we'll use.” 

Johnson said: “Aye, aye, sir.” 

Water was coming in around the cables 
that ran aft through the bulkheads. It 
came with a trickle, at first, and then it 
squirted in thin jets. There was no way 
to stop it. 

The oscillator squealed like a deep sea 
ghost. You could have cut chunks of 
stinking fog out of the air we breathed. 
The water began sloshing underfoot in 
the compartment. 

Some of the men were coughing from 
the thick, cold air. The water was climb- 
ing slowly, but you could feel the pressure 
building up, now. According to the table, 
the pressure outside was about eighty- 
eight pounds to the square inch. 

The captain ordered Ensign Bales to 
break out the Momsen lungs and issue 
them. He had Perner see that soda lime 
was spread around so that some of the 
carbon dioxide would be absorbed, and 
he ordered the skirt of the escape hatch 
rigged on the overhead. 

“We'll just have to wait, men,” the 
captain said. “It’s better to wait for the 
salvage tug and a rescue chamber. Going 
up through two hundred feet of cold 


water with an escape lung wouldn't 
be funny.” 

We waited for hours and hours. 

You remember it, Mike. When the 
oscillator signals were answered, the cap- 
tain reported depth and casualties and 
damage. The destroyer was standing by 
in spite of her stove-in bow; she relayed 
the information to the fiagship. She told 
us the salvage tug was coming full speed. 

More waiting. And the water rising a 
little higher; the water creeping in cold, 
inexorable circles about our ankles, and 
the pressure growing. That was when 
nerves began to crack. It got the kid 
first—Phillips. He became hysterical, and 
that’s contagious. Ensign Bales wasn’t 
much more than a kid himself, but 
Annapolis stiffens a man’s backbone. He 
waded to Phillips’ side and slapped him. 

Phillips snapped out of it and piped 
down. The captain looked at his watch 
and said it would be daylight, up there. 

O’Toole broke out a pair of dice and 
tried to start a crap game on his bunk. 
Three or four guys mustered around, but 
the first throw was snake-eyes, and they 
quit. It looked like bad luck, snake-eyes 
on the first roll. 

There was water half-way up to @ 
man’s knees, now, and it pushed the aif 
up against the overhead. We swallowed, 
and our ears popped. 

“Nothing to worry about,” the skipper 
said, and everybody knew he lied like 
hell. “The tug. will be over us any 
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minute, now. I’ve always wanted to ride 
in one on those big diving bells.” 

Young Phillips sloshed over by the 
captain. He swallowed, and his face 
worked. He said: “How do we know 
they'll find us? Why don’t we go up the 
buoy line—why don’t we use the lungs?” 

The skipper said: “Pipe down, son. 
You'll get out. Some of the boys have 
colds, and the pressure would half-kill 
them, going up through the water. And 
if one man goes up with a lung, we all 
have to go that way.” 

You remeinber, Mike, how the escape 
lungs are used. How you have to flood 
the torpedo room until the water comes 
up over the skirt of the escape hatch. The 
pressure inside equalizes with that outside 
in the sea, but there’s still an air pocket 
against the overhead, where a man can 
breathe. One man puts on his lung like 
you put on a gas mask, and ducks under 
the skirt. He goes up the hatch and cracks 
it open, and the buoy line is paid out until 
the buoy is on the surface. Then the men 
start sliding up the line, about a half 
minute apart, halting at all the wooden 
stops on the line to take several breaths 
and let the pressure work out of their 
blood. 

You remember. You said, slowly: 
“Fellers eat more onions, raw, like Polish 
people, they don’ have so many colds.” 

O’Toole swung around on his bunk and 
glared at you. “Skee,” he said, “if you 
break out an onion now, I'll knock it 
down your throat!” 

“Pipe down, you two,” the captain 
said. 

We waited some more, and the water 


rose. 


INALLY there was a thump on the 
topside, and the heavy tread of a 
diver as he groped around and walked 
toward the escape hatch. Everybody 
cheered but you and the skipper. He just 
smiled, and you just sat there, looking. 
Looking, and not seeing anything. 
It wasn’t long, then, before the diver 
had the shackle end of the downhaul 
cable rigged to the hatch spindle. We 
heard him move aft a little way; his shoes 
scraped as they hoisted him from the 
deck. 
The oscillator said the rescue chamber 
Was on its way down. 
The skipper told Perner to let a little 
oxygen out of the flask used to charge the 
escape lungs. It was cool and fresh, and a 
whiff of it was like a stiff drink on an 
empty stomach; some of the men near the 
oxygen nozzle got a little giddy. 

The captain said: “Eight men can go 
up at a trip. I’ll make the last ride. The 
test of you will go alphabetically.” 





“But, Captain,” Perner protested, 
“you’re hurt. Let me stay down, and—” 

“T’'ll be the last to leave,” the captain 
stid. He looked around, and everybody 
knew it would be that way. This was his 
ship, and he’d been proud of her. He said: 
“Adams, Asbell, Baker—” and then he 
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cleared his throat, remembering that 
Baker was gone, and Bonelli, too. “Bales, 
Cardoni, Crenshaw, Dean, Dwyer and 
Everett. First trip.” 

Alphabetically. We looked around, and 
there weren’t any names farther down the 
alphabet than yours. Starczowsky. You 
didn’t care. 

After a long time, we could hear that 
nine-ton rescue chamber bump against 
the hull, shaking the old S-93, making 
the lights blink and shudder. It took ages 
for the operators to blow the water from 
the chamber’s lower compartment and 
flocd their ballast tanks. And then the 
pressure of the sea was forcing the 
chamber’s rubber gasket tightly over the 
hatch, and we could hear one of the men 
securing the four holding-down rods. 

When this was done, he opened the 
hatch. 

Adams, Asbell and the rest went up, 
and now all the slow procedure was 
reversed. We got a breath of air that 
seemed fresh, and the pressure decreased, 
and then the hatch was shut again and 
the rod uncoupled. We heard the gasket | croemans 
break its seal. 

The third trip took in the “O’s.” 
Osborne and Owen stepped forward, but 
O’Toole stayed on his bunk. He was 
rolling dice by himself. The skipper called 
his name. 

“What the hell, Captain,” he growled. 
“My name begins with a “‘T’—the ‘O’ is 
just like a middle initial. I can take it. I 
go last.” 

The skipper said: “O’Toole, you—” 
and then shut his mouth. He looked at 
O’Toole, and over at you. Both of you 
looked like you didn’t give a damn if you 
had to stay down another twenty-four 
hours. You looked like men. 

But young Phillips was a scared kid 
who should have been home with his 
mother. The captain nodded to him, and 
Phillips went up. 

After the chamber had bumped top- 
side, you got down off the bunk and 
sloshed through the water. It was nearly 
over your knees, and icy cold. You went 
over to O’ Toole. 

“You go this trip,” you said. 

O’Toole rattled the dice. “Go away, 
Polack. Shove off! You should have gone 
up with the ‘A’s’. You should have gone 
up first, because you ain’t got no guts.” 

“T show you, you piece tripe,” you 
said. “It don’ make no difference, now. 
I show you.” 

“You’re nuts!” O’Toole said. He put 
the dice down and frowned at you. 
“You'll show me what?” 

“T show you,” you said. 

You grabbed O’Toole by the arm and 
pulled him off the bunk. He landed 
sprawling in the cold water; it splashed 
up on the bunks and the bulkhead. The 
captain yelled at you both, and neither 
of you heard him. 

O’Toole got up, and you hit him. 

He’s got a redheaded temper, that Irish- 
man. Soit didn’t (Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 59) 
make any difference, then, whether the 
fight was topside on the wind-swept 
fo’c’s’le of a battlewagon, or two hundred 
feet down in a stinking steel coffin. 

O’Toole hammered you on the jaw. 
Your head snapped back, but the look in 
your eyes never changed. You came back 
at him. You broke down his guard and 
stuck a fist in his eye. 

The skipper yelled: “Break it up, there! 
Knock it off, you two!” 

O’Toole gave you an elbow in the ribs, 
and crossed his right over to punch the 
wind out of your belly. 

You splashed back. But you were 
tough. Even O’Toole didn’t know how 
tough! You came growling back, those 
long arms swinging, those big fists like 
sledges. You got in under his guard again, 
and let him have a couple in the solar 
plexus. He was working over your face, 
but it didn’t seem te make any difference; 
you kept boring in, forcing the fight, 
driving O’Toole forward. 

The hatch was open, and men started 
up it, hating to leave the fight, but want- 
ing to get out of there. The captain tried 
to get up, but the pain got him. He lay 
back, moaning. He said: “I’ll court- 
martial both of you for insubordination! 
I'll teach you what order is!” 

You cracked O’Toole on the jaw, and 
his head slammed against the escape 
hatch ladder. He slid down and sat in the 
water, out cold. 

You picked him up like a sack of coal, 
and lugged him up the ladder. We gave 
you a hand, then, and hoisted O’Toole 
into the rescue chamber. 

When the hatch was closed, only you 
and the skipper were left. 


skipper told about it, Mike. You 
waited and waited, and the rescue 
chamber didn’t come back. It was terribly 
lonely, down there, with just the two of 
you. The current was rolling hard against 
the old S-93, and it must have strained 
some of her seams, because the water 
came in faster. And the pressure really 
began to build up. 

The captain started asking you ques- 
tions. He told you about his own service: 
how he shipped as a kid during the war, 
how he was rather dumb at first, and took 
a beating. It was probably the first time 
anybody had been so friendly toward you, 
and the first thing you knew you were 
sitting there talking about yourself. 

You ran away from your home in 
Poland when you were twelve, because 
there were seven other children, all 
younger, and feeding them was a problem. 
It wasn’t Poland, then, on the map, but 


YOUR 


Lyon ailéd 


you said it always had been Poland and 
always would be. You said no matter 
what the Germans and Russians did, 
they could never really conquer the 
Polish people. 

You told the skipper how you had sent 
most of your pay home every month to 
feed those younger children after your 
father died, and how you saved part of it 
to buy a little farm for the family in 
America. You wanted your mother to be 
happy in her old age. 

And then, you said, the letter that 





“You mean we got to fill 
all them cans?” 


came while you were in the brig told you 
that your mother and two of the children 
had been killed by a bomb that fell in the 
little town. 

Somehow, you said, you were going to 
get over there. You were going to make 
somebody pay for that bomb and what 
it did. 

You and the skipper heard a noise over 
the escape hatch, but it wasn’t the rescue 
chamber coming back down. For awhile 
there was no other sound but the gurgle 
of water and the rhythmic thump-thump 
of the pigboat’s forepart being swayed by 
the current. Then the oscillator squealed, 
and the skipper read what it said. 

The downhaul cable had carried away, 
breaking its shackle on the hatch spindle 
when the chamber was nearly down. The 
chamber’s buoyancy sent it shooting 
toward the surface before the operators 
could flood the ballast tanks. It banged 
against the side of the salvage tug, and 
sprung the hatch in its top. 

It would take a little while to repair the 


chamber, and they would have to send a 
diver down to rig another shackle. 

The water was rising, and the pressure 
with it. You and the skipper knew that a 
diver would be hampered by that current, 
and you knew you couldn’t wait. 

He ordered you to open a tube drain 
and an inboard vent. He told you to help 
him into a top bunk and put his escape 
lung by him. You saw, then, the way 
things had turned out, what it meant to 
be the last man. 

The water came in with a rush, and the 
pressure drove against your ear drums as 
if your head had been in a vise. The 
pressure was squeezing the captain’s sore 
ribs; the air compressed against the over- 
head and grew hot. The water rose over 
the skirt of the escape hatch, and stopped, 
and you put on your lung and went up 
the ladder. You opened the hatch, and 
let the buoy line pay out until it slack- 
ened. 

You came back and charged the 
skipper’s lung with oxygen. He said: 
“Get on out of here, Mike! Get out of 
here. That’s an order!” 

You didn’t say anything. You got some 
hammock lashing, and smashed some- 
body’s wooden ditty box, and made a 
rough sort of splint for the skipper’s leg. 

He cursed you, and told you to get out. 

You were fixing to crack him in the 
jaw. You said: “I hit you. I hit an 
officer—it don’ make no difference, now. 
You piece tripe, you be still, or I hit!” 

You didn’t have to hit him, because he 
fainted. When he came to, you had the 
mouthpiece of the lung between his lips 
and he was breathing the oxygen. It kept 
him conscious. 

You rigged more hammock lashing 
around his shoulders, and somehow got 
him up through the hatch. You tied his 
body to yours, and gripped the line—and 
you both went sliding upward .. . 


OU were a short-timer, Mike; you 

had only a couple of months and a 
butt to do, when we got back to Diego, 
to wind up sixteen years and go out ona 
pension. You were a cinch for a Navy 
Cross, at the very least, after saving the 
skipper’s life, and you’d have been re- 
instated as machinist’s mate second and 
maybe rated first class. 

But you couldn’t wait. This time, when 
you ran away, you really went over the 
hill. O’Toole is proud of the postcard you 
sent him from London. Somebody else 
wrote: “I’ll show you!” on the card, but 
you signed it. 

The old S-g3 is still on the bottom. 
And where are you, Mike? Squatting in 
pillbox, behind a machine gun, waiting as 
stolidly for death as you waited in a sunken 
submarine? Waiting to get in one blow, one 
burst of fire, one thrust of the bayonell 
Waiting secure in the knowledge that the 
Polish people will never be conquered? 

This is from your shipmates, Mike 
From the skipper on down, we want you 
to know that we’re mighty proud to have 
been shipmates with you. 
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CAMELS 


@ For those who prefer cigarettes, give Camels 
and you can be sure your gift will be appreci- 
ated. For more smokers prefer slower-burning 
Camels than any other cigarette. They are the 
cigarette of costlier tobaccos that gives more 
pleasure in every puff. Your dealer is featuring 
Camels for Christmas in the two handsome 
packages shown above. Easy to get—perfect to 
receive. Yes, there’s nothing like Camels to say: 
“Happy holidays and happy smoking.” 
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PRINCE ALBERT 


@ No problem about those pipe-smokers on 
your gift list! You just can’t miss when you 
give them a big, long-lasting one-pound tin of 
the world’s most popular smoking tobacco — 
Prince Albert! (Or a one-pound real glass hu- 
midor.) Pipe-smokers call Prince Albert the 
National Joy Smoke. They say: “There’s no other 
tobacco like it!’ Your local dealer has Prince 
Albert’s Christmas-wrapped “specials” on dis- 
play now! Get your Prince Albert gifts today! 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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